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Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 
certainty in mine production. Use Edison Batteries 


mn 
Mine Battery 
Lamps Motors 


The steel-and-iron construc- 
tion of the Edison Battery 
gives great durability to the 
Edison Mine Lamp. It stands 
up in service. It gives ample, 
unfailing light. Successful use 
has made the Edison the Stan- The only bat- 
dard Electric Mine Lamp of tery with any 


America. Over 120,000in use. ‘707 or steel in 
its construction cost. 


Ask for Bulletin 300-N. or elements. Bulletin 608-N on request. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, ORANGE, N. J. 
Distributors in 

.New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco S attle 
Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Washington Kansas City Philadelphia 
General Distributors of Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pit. sburgh, Pa. 


in using the steel-and-iron 
Edison Battery. Then you 
can depend on your battery 
motors for steady, reliable ser- 


vice, day in and day out. You 
can depend on freedom from 
trouble. You can be assured 
of greatest production at low- 
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Our product is now restricted 
to Government, Mine and Rail- 
road Business. 


As the demands from these 
sources get heavier we find some 


new way of increasing our output 
and shall continue to see 


to it that our obligations 
to the Mines are properly 
taken care of. 


It is necessary, however, to 
have the actual specifications 
on our books and we urge this 
for the operators’ protection. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL WORKS 
WYOMING, PA. 


Rock Drill Steel : 


Hollow and Solid 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


Manufactured only by the : 
INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY 


ALL SIZES 
AND ALL SECTIONS 


Has for TWELVE YEARS held all records for QUALITY, 
EFFICIENCY, and UNIFORMITY, and is daily 
MAKING NEW RECORDS 


Works: Main Office: 
Rockaway, N. J. 99 Nassau Street, New York City 
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AWARDED 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 
Every coil examined and labeled under 
the direction of the underwriters’ labora- 
i Ignition wire 
s, motor boats 
and aeroplanes. 

Send for bcoklet fully 
describing. 


We present there 


wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 


and test under serv- 
ice conditions. assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est period of usage. 

Thespecifications of 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme 
Tequirements of in- 
door use in high-class 
structures as well as 
for the most exacting 
outdoor exposure. 

Send for booklet 
fully describing. 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, --oilwell 
drilling, suspension 
bridges, stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derrick, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
Tope uSe. 

Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Read about wire 
rope usage in its 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request, 


Made by 
American Steel & Wire Company 
Chicago New York Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

% 

; Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 

, Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose 

; Contractors Equipment Tents 
Heavy Hardware Manufactured Canvas Goods 

Manila and Wire Rope Twines and Cordage 

; Machinists Supplies Engineers Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Mill Supplies 


Unexcelled Service 


GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 


Dependable Merchandise 


New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 


RUBBER COVERED WIRE 

/@ INTERIOR WIRING 


More Coal thro’ Readjustment 
of Labor 


ORE cars on every train; more trips every day; fewer men required for 
gathering and cross entry work; more men available for drilling and 
“‘shooting’’—That is the readjustment the Ironton Storage Battery Locomotives 
will make in any time where one or more of the three types and 11 sizes of Irontons 
are used. 


IRONTONS ARE BUILT FOR LOW COAL, 
CROSS ENTRY AND MAIN LINE HAULAGE 


TYPE A—Shown in the illustration, is built TYPE E—Designed for narrow work. Has 


for heavy work—gathering big cars, main line outside wheels, narrow chassis and almost un- 


haulage and steep grades. limited battery capacity. Recommended where 
TYPE D—For gathering low coal and cross sharp curves and heavy grades are encountered. 
entry work. Only 32’ high. Battery capacity Each type is standard and duplicate parts 


equal to any work for which it is recommended. can be had promptly from stock. 


Write to office nearest you for data sheet which will enable you to secure definite 
information about the Ironton best suited to your working conditions. 


THE IRONTON ENGINE CO., Main office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 


Branch Offices.—1200 Fidelity Mutual Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Keiser-geismer Engineering Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. : Stock Exc hange Bldg., 314 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 408 Gas & Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 60 Columbia 
St., Seattle, Wash. 584 Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Pineville, Ky. 


THE 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES Sizes 
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For Made in 
Handling Single 
Cars and 

Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horse power Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 


THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 
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Home Service Sections of the American 
Red Cross are organized with just 
one purpose---to see that all families 
of Soldiers and Sailors are Main- 
tained in Comfort and Peace of 


Mind While the Men are in Service 


Any soldier or sailor who knows or fears that his 
family is in trouble should appeal at once to Home 
Service. He can go to the Home Service man 
attached to his division here or abroad, or he can 
write to his family to take their troubles to the Red 
Cross Home Service Section in their home town. 
Men in service know they will be taken care of if 
they are wounded or sick; they should know also 
that the Home Service workers of the Red Cross 
are willing to relieve them of worry concerning 
their families so far as that is possible. Relations 
between Home Service workers and families are as 
confidential as those between doctors and their 
patients. Home Service means sympathy, advice, 
expert information about laws and regulations, 
medical care, spiritual comfort and everything 
t which can be given by real friends to compensate 
the family for the absence of the man in service. 


Officers of the Army and Navy, in the 
interest of Morale are urged to see that every 
man understands Red Cross Home Service 
and informs his family how to avail itself 
of this service. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Department of Civilian Relief, Washington, D.C. 
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Men “Over There,’ Machinery Here 


EEP up mining production by installing machinery to offset the in- 
creasing man shortage. Investigate how labor can be saved with the 


cleaning and in other ways. Write for Bulletin 170-M and let 


[’ saves labor in dumping, in car building and repairing, in track 
us tell you how this Dump will make Savings at YOUR mine. 


WOOD EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois. 


New York Pittsburgh Knoxville Denver 
Architects Building Union Arcade Building Holston Bank Building 1707 Franklin Street 


We offer you 
improvements 
and 
protection 
under 


Claghorn and 


other patents 


21 


Four Vital Advantages of the 
Goodman Articulated Storage Battery Locomotive 


1. A storage battery of ample capacity may be accommodated between the bogy trucks. 


2. One truck carries motor and controller; the other truck carries another motor and 
rheostat. Result—all mechanical parts are easily accessible and are located so they 
transmit no heat to battery. 


3. The only running parts beneath battery are the idle wheels. 


4. The weight is distributed onto eight wheels (not four). So the drivers are not forced 
to carry excess weight beyond what is necessary for desired draw-bar pull. 


N {| ANY other exclusive merits that make the best of reasons why you should equip with 
Goodman Articulated Locomotives, are given in Bulletin 522M. Write for it now. 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Ills. 


New York Pittsburgh Cincinnati Charleston, W. Va. Birmingham St. Louis Denver Seattle 
63 
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SEA 


LION 


WATER PRC OF t LEATHER BELTING 


== FIRST IN PEACE FIRST IN 


In the great mining industries of the 
United States, SEA LION Leather Belt- 
ing is aiding the continuous flow of iron, 
zinc, copper, lead, coal and other miner- 
als, that provide the sinews of war. 


In war or peace SEA LION Waterproof Leather 
Belting can be relied on for uninterrupted power 
transmission. Guaranteed to be unaffected by 
strain cr moisture. Insure a constant output by 
making SEA LION the vital link in the unin- 
terrupted flow of power. 


Chicago Belting Company 


102 N. GREEN STREET 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK ROCKFORD, ILL. LOS ANGELES 


CLEVELAND NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE, WASH. PORTLAND, ORE. 
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MINE SCALES 


We Manufacture From One to 


All Sizes of Heavy Scales 300-ton Capacity 


“The Standard” Scales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 
many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. 


Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409N.Gay St. 161 N. May St. 1547 Columbus Road 


Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 
Wheel Truck 


HE economies that this Truck will effect 

are real and tangible. The wheels will 

not wear out internally and are guaran- 
teed in this respect: they seldom break, due to our process of annealing and the high quality 
of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will run for six 
months to a year with our lubrication. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 
each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 
discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay you to 
investigate this Truck. 


Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


Mine Cars and Trucks—Gravity Screening Equipments—Larry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street : Office and Works : PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Americanism 


The Mining men of America are as patriotic as any 
other group of men in the World. They are for- 
getting their personal differences of opinion, and 
are cooperating under one head—THE AMER- 
ICAN MINING CONGRESS, giving to their gov- 
ernment their best effort in the ‘““Win-The-War” 
program. 


Upon Mining rests the success of the war. With- 
out it industries must close, ships cease to sail, 
munitions, armament—even the food we eat— 
depends upon mining. Without mining we can- 
not finance so gigantic a thing as this World War. 


The American Mining Congress 


is giving its best effort to create that efficiency in 
mining operation which will insure the greatest 
production of the “‘Most Essential Industry.” 


We shall be glad to tell you about what we are 
doing. And we shall be glad to give mining men 
our help in every possible manner. 
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The Du Pont American Industries Are: 


E. !. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., Explosives. 

Du Pont Chemical Works, New York, Pyroxylin 
and Coal Tar Chemicals. 

Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Del., 
Leather Substitutes. 

The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, New York, 
Ivory Py-ra-lin and Cleanable Collars. 

Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa., Paints, Pig- 
ments, Acids and Chemicals. 

Dn Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Del., Coal 
Tar Dyestuffs. 


Don’t Waste Explosives 


Tamp each charge thoroughly to confine the full force of 
the blast and use the explosive particularly designed for 
your kind of blasting operating. One means of conserving 
is to use Red Cross Explosives. Another economy is to 


Fire Charges Electrically 
There is no reason for using dynamite of 40% or 50°% 


strength when the same or better results can be accom- 
plished with a grade of less strength. 


And electric firing with dependable Du Pont blasting machines 
And electric firing with dependable Du P bl g h 


and electric blasting caps is surer and safer. 


Our High Explosives Booklet and our 
Blasting Supplies Catalog will advise 
what will best serve you. Write for 
free copies. 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Powder Makers Since 1802. Wilmington, Del. 


Note:—When in Atlantic City, visit Du Pont 
Products Store. Boardwalk and Penn. Ave., and 
Du Pont Shooting School on the Ocean End of 
Young's Million Dollar Pier. 


_ 


AN EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


ATLAS BLASTING POWDER 
ATLAS BLASTING SUPPLIES 
ATLAS HIGH EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 
and 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Ill. 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 
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Important Metals 


The ultimate success of our country 
in the present world-wide catastrophe 
depends very greatly upon the intel- 
ligent prospector and upon the metal- 
mining industry as a whole. 
For our own use in this war we 
need manganese, chromium, 
pyrite, sulphur and other mis- 
cellaneous metals. 
Manganeseand ferro-manganese 
are essential for all steel pro- 
duction. 
Without chromium and nickel 
it is impossible to make the high- 
est quality of linings for our 
cannon. 
Sulphur and pyrite are the basic 
supply of sulphuric acid required 
to make all explosives. 


Their Shortage 


At the present time this country is 
sadly deficient in these materials. By 
far the larger portion of them is im- 
ported. Yet all of them-occur with- 
in our borders, and investigation and 
experimental work would doubtless 
render them available and make this 
country independent of all outside 
sources. 


So long as any of these essentials must 
be obtained from foreign sources, 
the United States will be to that ex- 
tent dependent. 

* 
The Eercules Powder Company gives pub- 
licity to this important statement by Mr, 
Manning not only zs a patriotic duty but also 
because cf its intimate connection with the 
matters which he mentions. 


This cennecticn is two-fold. Explosives 


Chicago Hazleton, Pa, 


Memphis 
Denver Joplin 


New York 


An Urgent Message 


from the United States Bureau of Mines 


HERCULES POWDER CoO. 


Pittsburg. Kan. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Quantity and Quality 
The country should be able not only 
to manufacture munitions of War in 
great quantities, but also munitions of 
the highest quality. 
It is not sufficent that we have 
armored vessels; their armor 
must equal, or be superior to, 
the armor of the vessels of the 
enemy. 
It is not sufficient that we have guns 
equal in size and range to those of 
the enemy; they must also be equal, 
or superior, in the quality of the 
material from which they are made, 
in order that they may not fail when 
most needed. 
It is not sufficient that we have an 
amount of ammunition eaual to, or 
greater than, that of the enemy; it 
must also equal or surpass the enemy 
ammunition in effective explosive 
power. 
Back of the number of men we put into 
the field must be material of the highest 
quality in every respect. 
The United States has enormous deposits 
cf iron ore, and of coal with which to smelt 
it. So far as the supply of iron is con- 
cerned, our Government need not look 
outside its boundaries; but sight should net 
be lost of the all important fact that cve do 
not now produce nearly enough nickel, 
manganese, or chromium. 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Mines 


* 

made by the Company play a very large 
part in producing the ores and metals upon 
which the country depends for victory in 
the war. In turn our production of explo- 
ives Cepends. as Mr. Mannine int 
sives Cepends, as Mr. Manning points out, 
upen the supply ef sulphur and pyrite which 
is not at present as great as it should be. 


Salt Lake City St. Louis gd 
San Francisco Wilmington, Del. 4 
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BALL GRANULATORS 


FOR FINE OR MEDIUM GRINDING 
INCREASED CAPACITY—DECREASED LINING WEAR 


Efficiency in Service 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


Min'ng Machinery Dept., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


100° EFFICIENT | 


It is a patriotic duty as well as a financial necessity to buy the mining 
equipment that will stand the greatest strain, in these days of speed. 


LET GOODIN-REID, BRATTICE SOLVE YOUR EFFICIENCY PROBLEM 


RED DIAMOND EVERL AST: BRATTIC E is coated with a special Water and Air-tight 
Compound that resists hard wear and increases its lif e. It is thus Mildew, Water and Flame-proof 
RED DIAMOND BRAND BRATTICE j; taranteed Mildew and Flame-proof 
EVERLASTIC BRAND BRATTICE is Water and Mildew-proof. 


SERVICE, PLUS SATISFACTION, DEPENDABILITY, DURABILITY 


GOODIN, REID & COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


43 Leonard Street, New York, N. Y. 987 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Save the 


Thoughtless 


ollars 


got the swe st ie 
I didn't re ) 
“What if it is only a few b ? 
“I know I'd feela ) [ 
MUST Nave @ O 


Over there in the Picardy mud, 


ny dear, of course, 


less, but I simply 


pock-marked with 


significant craters and “plum-caked” with unspeakable 


things that once were men, 
that some of us are saying. 

it? It wouldn’t make it any eas 
those blood-crazed, grey hordes 
after wave because they believ 


anointed shepherd of the Gern 


ers can’t hear all 


‘ant, isn’t 
1 against 


It isn’t that we Americans are a selfish people. We 


have simply been thoughtless. 


Money is needed to win this war 
we have been asked only to lend 


4 interest. Turn your THOUGHTL 


War Savings Stamps. 


WSS. 


‘WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


ISSUED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


WASHINGTON 


Contributed through Division of Adve 


This space contribuled for the Win 


t’s give it. So far, 
a 


good round 
ESS dollars into 


NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS COMMITTEE, 


omm. on Public Informatie 


Var by 


THE PUBLISHER OF THIS MAGAZINE 
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Avoid Crusher Troubles 


The Superior-McCuily Gyratory Crusher has features that 
you will find in no other standard type of gyratory crusher. 
Its new improvements will end your crusher troubles. 
Designed to overcome the faults usually found in gyratories, 
this machine from the start has enjoyed a remarkable suc- 
cess. Over 100 now in use. 
THE NEW 
SUPERIOR - McCULLY 
GYRATORY CRUSHER 


PATENTED 
Life f E ntr.c and Gears ar ult in sizes from 10” to 54 
i i t and R eI rder € ed f 
grt ( McC Gyra ( 
Ge t Lime and € 
Mz > ) S Lehigh Portiand ¢ 
Sta 4 ial | land 
vpe ( an Portland ( 
er j I and St ( R 
a WU i gns 


Let us tell you how we overcom? common crusher troubles 
ASK FOR BULLETIN 
Worth'ngtcr Purp and Machineiy Corporation 


New York Office, 115 Broadway Works, Cudahy, Wis 
Chicago Office, 820 Oid Colony Building 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities M 472.4 


A Striking Feature of 
this Powerful Hoist Is 


Its Compactness 


And the electrically drive 
noist Nas the added feature ot 
being practically noiseles 


‘Then Lnere alt 34 alely 


ontrol featur of Vulcan 
Hoist that assure greatest 
jl L101) One i 
itself—the safety device to preven r-Winding and r-speeding will b { 
particular interest to mine Operat« 
\ in ( 
fi 5 
VULCAN IRON WORKS 
1736 Main Stree 
NEW YORK WILKES BARRE, PENNA CHICAGO 
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MILKS 


Let Us Help You 
Serve Effectively 


Service is vitally necessary in business today that 
we may pull together to accomplish our common 
aim 

The General Electric Company has located in- 
dustrial power experts at ail large cities in this 
country to serve industry's electrical requirements 
For instance, experienced textile mill e' ectrical en- 
giueers will be found in all textile centers. Among 
other industries so served are the iron and steel 
coal and metal mining, cement, clay and glass, lum 
ber and woodworking, grain and sugar, canning 
packing aud refrigeration, shoes and rubber, paper 
and wood pulp, tobacco and cigars, chemica!s and 
gas, and the construction and shipbuild ng 

These experts are prepared to co-operate with in 
dustrial engineer-ug (rms to show the best way to ~@ 
drive a machine or 2 factory to get maximum pro- gj 
duction of highest quality at minimum power cost 

Back of these experts is the experience gained in * 
supplying much of the electric power equipment now 
used in American tudustry and a corps of scientists 
with research facil ties for pt ueer work 
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Call on us to help perfect your service to Ameri 
business 


General Electric Company 


Greneral Ollice: Sch tady, N. \ large cities 


How the Mining Congress 
Journal Does Its Bit 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL is trying to 
aid in this critical juncture by making available 
information which will be helpful to the mining 
industries. By keeping them acquainted with 
the important steps being taken in Washington, 
the industries are able to cooperate more intel- 
ligently in meeting the terrific demands of the 
struggle in which we are engaged. 

More than the customary space in THE 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL is given to edi- 
torials. This is done because the mining in- 
dustries are especially in need of first hand 
information from one familiar with their prob- 
lems who is in close touch with events in Wash- 
ington. These editorials preach loyalty, co- 
operation, maximum production and liberality. 
They offer suggestions in the handling of labor 
and other matters which are of great importance 
to our industries. 

THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL is con- 
tributing an increasing amount of revenue to 
the American Mining Congress. In assisting 
in the support of that organization, it is doing a 
patriotic service because the American Mining 
Congress, with the prestige of its many years 
and of its unblemished reputation, constantly 
is sought out for advice by lawmakers and law 
administrators. In that and in many other 
ways, the mining industries are aided. These 
services increase mining efficiency and on the 
output of our mines, the war's results depend. 
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ROEBLING WIRE ROPE 
FOR THE MINE 
ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


WAVED Of TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Witte 


Agencies and Branches: 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland, Ore. 


Mine Ropes 
OF QUALITY H A Z A R D 


for : WIRE R Pr 

HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, WwW I R E RO PE 
INSULATED 

PATENT “KILINDO" WIRES « CABLES 


NON-ROTATING 


Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte HAZARD MFG CO 
Rope Co. WILKES-BARRE PA 
RACINE AVENUE NEW YORK _— PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
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are designed to stand the 


hardest kind of service 
whether operating in enclosed 
structures or exposed to the ex- 


tremes of weather. 


They are made up of a number of 
“S-A”’ Unit Carriers and a belt, and 


are so standardized that any belt con- 


veying requirement can be met without 

special work. This means that not only 
will the first cost be moderate, but that the 
equipment can be repaired or extended with- 


out long delays and big expense. 


The extra heavy construction and the ideally 
‘ubricated smooth running bearings insure economy 


an fficiency in operation. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, I]linois 


Conveying, Screening, Transmission Machinery 
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THE GOLD SITUATION 

The difficulties surrounding various 
efforts looking to substantial aid to the 
gold-mining industry are recognized by 
all. The vast importance of having 
something done is well recognized. THe 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL is keenly 
concerned as to the effect a shrinkage of 
gold production will have upon the 
affairs of the country. It is more in- 
tensely interested just at this time in 
some effort that will prevent closing 
down of the mines of the country which 
produce gold exclusively. This seems to 
be inevitable unless some prompt and 
special stimulus is given to keep them in 
operation. THe MIntinG ConGress Jour- 
NAL has estimated that the costs of gold 
production are 60 per cent greater than in 
the pre-war period. 

Mr. George E. Collins, of Colorado, a 
mining engineer of large experience in 
the operation of gold mines and a careful 
student of its economics, has made a 
careful estimate, which shows that the 
actual cost of gold production in the 
State of Colorado is 67 per cent greater 
now than in the pre-war period. Largely 
because of the upward trend of prices 
gold production had been falling off dur- 
ing the pre-war period. In 1915 the 
United States produced $101,035,700. 
In 1917 this production had fallen off to 
$84,456,600. It has been estimated that 
this production will fall off 35 per cent 
during the current year. This estimate 
was made without full consideration of 
the additional burdens in operating costs, 
for which there can be no recompense, 
because of the fixed price of the product. 
It seems certain that with few excep- 
tions the large strictly gold producing 
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mines of the country will be forced to 
close unless some artificial aid is given 
which will enable them to operate. 

The closing down of the average deep 
gold mine is practically equivalent to an 
abandonment of the property. The 
mine fills with water, the timbers which 
protect the workings soon decay and 
permit the caving in of the works. The 
cost of unwatering and rehabilitating the 
mine equipment is so great that a mine 
once abandoned is likely to remain closed 
until conditions are very much more 
favorable than at the time of closing. 

The shutting off of the replenishing 
stream of gold in the reservoir which 
maintains the credits of the nation can- 
not add to the confidence which the bond- 
holders have in the stability of their secu- 
rities. Unless production is kept up 
there must be a gradually diminishing 
volume of reserve. The industrial con- 
sumption of gold in the world has for 
some years past been in excess of $150,- 
000,000 annually. During these same 
vears the gold production of the world 
has approximated $400,000,000 annually. 
The gold reserves of the world do not 
show that $250.000,000 annually have 
been added to their volume. The best 
estimate indicates that about $200,000,- 
000 will more than measure the total in- 
crease in the world’s gold reserve. 
Whenever the world’s gold production 
shall fall below $200,000,000 annually 
we may anticipate that the volumes of 
reserve gold will begin to be depleted. 
At a time of contracting currency this 
might not be dangerous, but during a 
period of vastly increasing financial 
transactions and unprecedented increase 
in bonds and debt, this condition becomes 
serious. 
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FINANCIAL ABILITY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 

It is not to be supposed for an instant 
that, because of the increasing obliga- 
tions resting on our gold reserves, 
the United States will have any possible 
difficulty in meeting its obligations. 
Whatever of suggestion THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL contains as to the 
danger to the gold mining industry does 
not in any way question the ability of 
the National Government to meet every 
possible obligation which has been or can 
be incurred in carrying on the great war 
enterprise which now absorbs the atten- 
tion of all its people. 

THe MINntnc ConGrEss JOURNAL does 
not question the ability to pay, but does 
question the means through which its 
obligations shall be met. Shall payment 
be made in such a way as not too greatlv 
to disturb business relations and the in- 
dustrial life of the nation or through a 
lack of foresight shall individuals 
suffer in the part which each must 
play in sustaining the nation’s credit 
and paying ifs obligations? The wealth 
of the United States today conserv- 
atively estimated is between $200,000.- 
000,000 and $250,000,000,000. It is 
estimated that the national income is be- 
tween forty and fifty billions of dollars, 
while the estimated annual war expense 
does not exceed twenty-five billions of 
dollars. If these statements are correct, 
and no one at this time is able to suc- 
cessfully controvert them, then the war 
might go on indefinitely, and the people 
of the United States increase its agere- 
gate wealth by the sum of $25,000 000,- 
000 annually. Under these conditions 
economic ruin for the United States is 
practically impossible. It is fair to 
assume that casualties of a long drawn 
out war would not exceed, if, indeed, 
they should equal, the growing man 
power of the country. 

With our man power increasing, our 
wealth increasing, our willingness to 
economize increasing and our willingness 
as a nation to perform harder service, 
it seems certain that day by day as the 
war progresses the United States will 
grow more wealthy and more resourceful 


notwithstanding any possible fluctuation 
in the value of the pawns through which 
our energies are made effective. 


THE WAR MINERALS BILL 


The Senate Committee of Mines and 
Mining is giving careful consideration 
to a new form of war minerals bill dif- 
fering from the bill passed by the House 
and also from any previous bill which it 
has had under consideration. The pro- 
posed substitute anticipates a goveria- 
ment corporation with a capital of fifty 
millions of dollars, authorized to make 
contracts on such terms as are necessary 
to create production of such minerals as 
are required by the Government, of which 
the supply is not available except 
through the special stimulus which this 
legislation will provide. 

Senator Henderson and his committee 
have had several conferences with Pres- 
ident Wilson, Secretary of the Interior 
Lane and the War Industries Board, and 
it is expected that within a very few 
days the committee will report a bill and 
that early action of the Senate may be 
expected thereon. 


PRICE FIXING 

The experience of the country in the 
matter of price fixing has not resulted in 
shaking the belief of the conservative 
experience of the business world that the 
law of supply and demand is and always 
will be the proper regulator of prices. 
The fixing of a minimum price on wheat 
did not stimulate wheat production. The 
price fixed at the time of its determina- 
tion was a very liberal price and if pro- 
duction costs had remained stationary 
the intentions of the price fixers prob- 
ably would have been realized. [xtra- 
ordinary war conditions created so much 
of an advance in costs and in the price 
of other cereals that the average farmer 
found it unprofitable to raise wheat and 
more profitable to raise barley, oats and 
other crops. Had it not been for the 
patriotic impulses of the farmers of this 
country we should not be in anything like 
the enviable position we now are with 
respect to this year’s wheat crop. 

The fixing of a maximum price on 
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coal did not prevent exorbitant profits on 
coal, but did stop production from high 
cost mines, and by misleading the public 
prevented the buying at the time when 
its transportation to distant points was 
possible. This resulted in putting im- 
possible burdens on the transportation 
system and a disorganization from which 
our transportation system has not yet 
fully recovered. This with its resultant 
scarcity of coal was followed by the heat- 
less days order and the taking from one 
industry to supply another. It was 
found under the price fixing system 
planned to protect the public that busi- 
ness concerns organized to do business 
at low cost have been able to reap huge 
profits. The advantage or disadvantage 
of the price fixing system must be tested 
by its effect upon the volume of produc- 
tion in this particular article. 

If the production is in excess of the 
amount required to meet the public de- 
mands, prices will soon adjust themselves 
to a point of fairness. Upon the other 
hand, if production is restricted, the pub- 
lic may easily be willing to pay for the 
privilege of buying at a high price 
rather than to do without the necessary 
article. 

The effect is to bring about a disor- 
ganization which interferes with the 
operation of all related industries. If 
prices could be fixed upon all articles by 
some law sufficiently comprehensive to 
investigate all production costs the sys- 
tem might not be so detrimental. 

THe Mintnc ConcGress JOURNAL re- 
gards price fixing as usually detrimental, 
always dangerous and utterly impossible 
if it is to be made universal. as it must be 
to bring about uniform results. The man- 
ufacturer who is required to sell his arti- 
cle at a certain price must be guaranteed 
that the expense of operation, the aggre- 
gate cost of material, labor and market- 
ing must be kept within the selling price 
fixed by the governmental authorities. 
If his expenses are increased, while his 
outcome remains stationary, bankruptcy 
must follow unless his previous profits 
have been unconscionable. The great 
element in the cost of all material and 
supplies is labor. It would require some 
courage for a public man to advocate 
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that the price of labor should be fixed 
by governmental agencies. Unless price 
fixing is made universal no general good 
can result. It is of no advantage that 
a laborer’s wages shall be increased from 
four to six dollars unless the six dollars 
will buy more of living necessities than 
the four dollar wage permitted. It is 
of no advantage to the public to fix the 
price of a manufactured product below 
its cost because scarcity is a necessary 
result with its resultant increased prices 
or perhaps worse, an entire impossibility 
to get the article. 

A distinguished mining engineer in 
discussing this problem advocates in time 
of war the conscription of all of the men 
and resources of the nation. He insists 
that it is not fair that one man shall -be 
conscripted for service in the trenches 
at $30 per month with the death pen- 
alty for desertion, while his fellow is 
permitted to leave important war work 
on strike for higher wages, already three 
or four times greater than the soldier 
receives. He believes that the conscrip- 
tion of the entire resources of the Gov- 
ernment, both its men and its means, 
would enable the Government to select 
for each particular service the man who 
can best serve in that capacity, and put 
all business on a low profit or a no profit 
basis until the war is over. This gentle- 
man urges that the cost of the mainte- 
nance of our troops at the front is many 
times greater per man than the cost to 
Germany, and that after the war is over 
Germany will begin its warfare in the 
industrial world with a comparatively 
small debt, while the other industrial 
nations competing for world trade will 
be burdened with enormous bond obli- 
gations for which its generations must 
toil for ages to come. 

The writer believes that official price 
fixing has not created any advantage to 
the country proportionate to the disor- 
ganization which the plan has produced. 


REVENUE LEGISLATION 

| until August 19 
when the House of Representatives will 
reconvene, the Senate returning one week 
later. The recess has enabled the House 
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Ways and Means Committee to give its 
undivided attention to the drafting of the 
new Revenue Bill. It is understood that 
the House on reconvening will devote a 
week to the consideration of the Sims 
Water Power bill and then be ready to 
consider the reported Revenue measure 
which is expected to be ready for presen- 
tation to the House not later than Sep- 
tember first. A full committee is work- 
ing on the measure, the minority having 
been invited to participate and very little, 
if any, opposition within the committee 
is expected to the final draft as reported. 

This means the measure will be passed 
by the House with little change and with- 
in a short time after introduction if the 
terms of the bill appear to be an equit- 
able and fair distribution of the tax. 

The Senate Finance Committee will 
likely, during the month of September, 
hold open hearings upon the measure. It 
appears that various members of the 
Senate Committee have indicated a desire 
to more nearly follow the English Sys- 
tem of taxing the lar profits only in 
addition té income taxes and that this 
tax (on war profits) should be very high 
—in some instances advocating a tax of 
80 per cent on such profits. Beyond 
question there is much merit in such a 
plan. Normal pre-war earnings would 
be allowed business and the heavier tax 
would fall where it should—on the in- 
dustry receiving marked increase in 
profits because of the war. Those oppos- 
ing this plan offer but one objection, 
namely, that it will fall far short of rais- 
ing the needed revenue. 


THE IMPORTATION OF GOLD 


The human system is conceded to be 
the most delicately organized, the most 
wondrous in its capability and the most 
effective of all worldly agencies in that 
through its mentality it is able to utilize 
many, and some day will be able to util- 
ize all, of the inherent forces of nature. 
This wonderful organization is kept alive 
by the utilization of foods which by vari- 
ous manufacturing agencies are made 
into blood, which enters into the human 
system creating its strength and support- 
ing its mentality. Without a continuous 
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supply of blood this organization 
dwindles, becomes ineffective and death 
results. The human system cannot con- 
tinue its function except there is a grad- 
ual and continuous replenishment of that 
blood by which it is nourished. 

Gold is the life blood of commerce. 
Its necessity in the carrying on of our 
commercial relations is fairly compara- 
ble with the blood of the human system. 
The body cannot live on last year’s sup- 
ply of blood. An expanding commercial 
life cannot be sustained with the past 
production of gold. In the commercial 
world the continuing growth of business 
transactions requires a continually in- 
creasing amount of flowing currency. 
The present high price era is gradually 
shutting off the supply of gold and the 
near future will see conditions under 
which not only will there be no produc- 
tion which can go to the mints, but the 
gold already coined will, for various rea- 
sons, gradually diminish. 

Shall we permit the life blood of com- 
merce to be so depleted that the com- 
mercial body politic will starve? It 
seems plain to the writer that the shrink- 
ing of gold productien at a time when an 
increase is required can have no other 
effect upon the business life of the nation 
and the world. There are financiers 
who argue that gold is a non-essential ; 
that some other agency for the measure 
of values can be created and who point 
to the Federal Reserve Bank as a means 
through which gold is supposed to meas- 
ure may be thus used as a basis of circu- 
lating medium. The wildest fantasies of 
the bimetallic advocates were nothing 
like so visionary as the belief that no 
basic money metal is essential as a guar- 
antee of the ultimate redemption of cur- 
rency. A purely asset currency would 
seem to be doubly as unstable as a cur- 
rency based upon 50-cent silver, which 
most of these financial interests so 
roundly condemned but a few years ago. 
A proper ratio must be maintained be- 
twen gold, and the amount of credit 
money which it maintains. 

What must be done to maintain the 
confidence of the world that our credit 
money and our liberty bonds will ulti- 
mately be redeemed in gold? Can this 
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be done by permitting the security to be 
depleted, or shall an intelligent effort be 
made to increase that security? The 
recognized value of gold—$20.67 per 
ounce—was supposed to represent the 
average cost of production during a 
period of years. We have already en- 
tered upon a period of high prices during 
which this valuation will not cover the 
cost of production. An investigation of 
the larger part of the world’s gold pro- 
duction will show that during the pre- 
war period the margin of profit was very 
small, and that the greater part of this 
production was from low-grade ores, so 
low that only mammoth operations in 
which every element of efficiency was 
utilized could possibly produce a profit. 
With the cost of such operations fully 60 
per cent more than during the pre-war 
period, the small profit of that period is 
absorbed. Continued operations neces- 
sarily mean a loss. It would seem that 
we must either abandon gold as the basis 
of our currency and reduce our financial 
system to the basis of asset currency or 
else we must see to it that the stream of 
production is not too greatly interfered 
with. 

What shall be the remedy? No more 
important question ever faced the econ- 
omists of a nation. THe MIninc Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL will open its’ columns to 
a discussion of this subject and will 
gladly hear from those who may have 
suggestions which promise practical 
results. 


ARBITRATION OF LABOR 

DISPUTES IN WAR 
The right to conscript labor for war 
service is as inherent in the government 
for one kind of service, as for another. 
Its right is not questioned as applied to 
civilians who are called upon for actual 
service at the front. This right is seri- 
ously questioned as applied to the men 
who, free from danger, live in their own 
homes in comfortable surroundings, and 
with pay several times greater than the 
soldier receives, who are engaged in the 
production of war necessities, without 
which the soldier in the trenches is help 
less and at the mercy of the murderous 
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assaults of the enemy. THE MInrtnc Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL has repeatedly urged that 
all industrial disputes should be sub- 
mitted to a judicial court of arbitration 
before any strike should be declared, and 
that until such time as a proper determi- 
nation of the issues involved could be 
made by a proper tribunal, that strikes 
should be declared illegal. 

This proposition may be open to argu- 
ment but there can be no reasonable de- 
fense for the stoppage of production of 
materials which are essential for the pro- 
tection of our soldiers in the trenches. 
This matter is again forcibly brought to 
notice by the recent strikes in the indus- 
trial centers of Massachusetts in which 
twenty-one thousand employes almost en- 
tirely engaged in war work, struck for 
higher pay. Upon this situation, Senator 
Thomas of Colorado spoke as follows: 

[ affirm, Mr. President, 
of these people at 
may not so 


that the conduct 
this time, although they 
intend it, gives aid and comfort 
to the enemy at the time when aid and 


comfort are greatly and sorely needed and 
who will doubtless welcome it. If striking 
were necessary, I would be the last to con- 


demn this effort on the part of wage earners 
to secure what they think and what the coun- 
try might determine to be an essential im- 
provement in their condition; but when we 
consider that wages today are higher than 
wage earners ever dreamed of enjoying, and 
that the Government has extremes 
in providing against like this, 
to the end that differences may be adjusted 
while not interfering with production, it be- 
comes the duty of every public man to de- 
nounce, to condemn, and to deplore resort 
to strikes as a means of forcing the hand 
of the employer. It is profiteering in the 
worst sense, because, in addition to the de- 
mand for more money of the 
the object is sought to be 
suspension of production 


gone to 


contingencies 


Government, 
obtained through 
at a time when pro- 
duction is so sorely needed 

Mr. President, the injury caused by 
idleness today in New England and in 
Jersev, is more actual and 
my judgment. than all 
plished by the fugitive 


this 
New 
more terrible, in 
which has been accom- 
itterances of individ- 
uals and by the treasonable publications and 
newspapers 
Government. 
I trust, 
constantly 
in some 


supposed to be disloyal to the 
therefore, that this menace, which is 
increasing, will find early 
legislation, if need be. to 
rapple with and destroy it, by strengthenine 
the hands of the Government, to the end 
that labor difficulties mav be settled as the 


industrial agreement requires that they should 


response 
sort of 
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be settled, to the end that our highest efforts 
everywhere may be given to the production 
of munition and of all other supplies needed 
in warfare. Treason should be made odious 
everywhere. We must recognize it whether 
it appears in strikes or in publications, in 
conspiracies or in openly declared hostility to 
the Government. We cannot be indifferent to 
this subject for it is too insistent and too 
common for the public safety. 


MINING A WASTING INDUSTRY 


Mining is a wasting industry. To the 
extent that it produces it reduces the 
original estate. Its invested assets are 
continually growing less. It is peculiar 
in another sense, in that it is a short- 
lived industry and an industry carrying 
great hazards. All of the possible sup- 
ply of minerals for all future time is 
now in existence. A mine with a life of 
ten vears each year sells one-tenth of its 
original holding. The proceeds of that 
sale appear to be a profit. That part of 
such proceeds which represents the value 
of the ore is not profit, but rather a trans- 
fer of property from one form to an- 
other, i. c., a sale of one-tenth of the 
estate. 


PUBLIC CONTROL OF THE 
MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 

The passing under government control 
of telegraph and telephone lines of the 
country, marks one further step toward 
the permanent control by the government 
of all means of communication. Many 
well informed people believe that these 
public utilities will never again be ope- 
rated under private control. 

Mr. Newcomb Carlton, president of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
in discussing the subject of the return of 
the properties of the Western Union to 
its stockholders, expresses his views as 
follows: 

“Tt will depend upon the attitude of the 
public toward government ownership. If 
the government gives additional facilities 
and the public regards the operation as 
successful, I do not believe the wires will 
ever be returned to the present owners.” 

Mr. Carlton expresses the hope of 
those who favor public ownership and 


the doubt which creates greatest oppo- 
sition to continue governmental control. 
Additional public facilities at the same or 
less price would bring about a condition 
in the public mind which would demand 
continued public control. Opposition to 
government operation is largely in the be- 
lief that the efficiency which makes for 
the best possible service at the least possi- 
ble expense to the public, cannot be se- 
cured except through a business manage- 
ment which the government has never 
been able to exercise with reference to 
those activities which it has had under 
control. THE ConGress Jour- 
NAL believes that the best service will ac- 
crue from private ownership under pub- 
lic control. It also believes that public 
management and operation of any busi- 
ness enterprise is not justified except 
there is a marked advantage resulting 
therefrom. The business of a govern- 
ment is to furnish protection to its citi- 
zens, not to enter into competition with 
them in business enterprises. 


THE MURDER OF ROMANOFF 


The murder of Nicholas Romanoff, 
ex-czar of Russia, at the direction of the 
regional council of the Soviet govern- 
ment is one of the dastardly and inex- 
cusable crimes growing out of thought- 
less and well-intentioned effort of minor- 
ities to establish government suiting their 
particular ideas. Nicholas was a pris- 
oner in the hands of one faction. An- 
other faction was suspected of designs to 
rescue him, to prevent which he was 
ordered shot and the order executed on 
July 16, 1918. Oh, Liberty, what uncon- 
scionable crimes are committed in thy 
name! Civilization stands aghast at this 
crime of Bolshevikism growing out of a 
movement so well intentioned as to com- 
mand the sympathy of many Americans 
and particularly of a distinguished min- 
ing man, who became so enthusiastic in 
this behalf as to assist it financially, as 
well as morally, in the big way which 
marked his other big accomplishments. 
Unfortunately such men forget that gov- 
ernment is a serious executive business; 
that government implies the power to 
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govern; that a government of the people 
must include the means of creating exec- 
utive power through which may be car- 
ried out the wishes of the people as ex- 
pressed through agencies provided for 
that purpose. Successful interference 
with those agencies results in anarchy, 
no matter how well intended. It may be 
that the McNamaras believed them- 
selves engaged in a holy work for the 
benefit of their fellow workers when 
they spread death and destruction across 
the continent, winding up with the dyna- 
miting of the Los Angeles Times build- 
ing and the death of a score of law- 
abiding fellow workmen. 

Possibly Mr. Gompers justifies his 
effort to raise a fund of $200,000 to de- 
fend the self-confessed McNamaras, and 
it is possible that Clarence Darrow felt 
that $4,000 of that money judiciously 
placed with a prospective juror was jus- 
tified as an aid to the righteous execu- 
tion of the laws of California. Possibly 
Mr. Darrow believed in the seditious 
speeches which have brought about his 
arrest for the violation of the espionage 
act, but the agencies which are responsi- 
ble for Mr. Darrow’s selection to repre- 
sent the United States in a speaking tour 
through the British Empire in the face 
of his record cannot even be suspected 
of good intentions. It is possible that 
Francis J. Heney justifies his one time 
bitter and not yet retracted attack upon 
the constitution of the United States. 
It may have been the means through 
which he hoped to secure such public at- 
tention as would bring to him a position 
of prominence and enable him to render 
a genuine public service. Without doubt 
Mr. Gompers justifies his present stren 
uous effort to prevent the orderly execu- 
tion of the criminal laws in California 
in the Mooney case. No great harm 
could come from Mooney’s release, even 
though his guilt may be undoubted. Much 
harm could and would result if organ- 
ized effort should interfere with the 
orderly execution of the law. When 
mobs shall be substituted for courts the 
liberties of the people will be at an end. 
Public sentiment with the present effort 
to secure Mooney’s release will be some- 
what weakened by the recollection of 


the McNamara case in which similar 
efforts were in progress at the time of 
the confessions, which demonstrated con- 
clusively the guilt of the defendants. 

For many years Mexico had a stable 
government under Diaz, autocratic, yes; 
sometimes brutal in the exercising of 
autocratic power, yes; and yet what 
would the people of Mexico give today 
could they have remained or could they 
return to the good government which 
they enjoyed under the Diaz regime? 
The struggle for better conditions calls 
for much of sacrifice and many of these 
struggles may produce some good, just 
as the great world war at this time will 
leave us with some admirable traits of 
character better developed and some 
conditions better than before. Whether 
it is worth the price which must be paid 
is a serious question. The murder of 
Nicholas Romanoff, whose chief fault 
consisted of his great desire to treat his 
people more humanely than they were 
capable of appreciating, carries its les- 
sons. Russia under his rule was a splen- 
did example of government as compared 
with present conditions. 

Russia’s present political condition is 
sufficient proof of the fact that govern- 
ment by minorities, whether organized 
or disorganized, leads but to anarchy, 
and that popular government cannot con- 
tinue except where there is respect for 
the orderly processes which have been 
established to speak and execute the will 
of the majority of the people. 

Popular government must have its 
foundation in the popular will as ex- 
pressed through the majority. 


Brewers’ Coal Supply Cut 


Referring to the order of July 3 cutting 
down fuel going to breweries, Mr. Garfield 
states that in view of the present coal trans- 
portation and other shortages and until the 
prospect of larger service is assured, breweries 
will not be able to count upon a supply of 
coal beyond that needed to utilize the ma- 
terials in the process of manufacture includ- 
ing malt already manufactured. 

This is merely another step in the program 
of curtailment of non-war industries begun 
several months ago, and is necessary in order 
that coal may be immediately delivered to 
war industries and to sections of the country 
remote from the mines 


%. 
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GOLD PRODUCTION 
MUST BE KEPT UP 


Heads of Congressional Committees on 
Mines and Mining Are Urged by Amer- 
ican Mining Congress to Take Some 
Step 


“The United States occupies a most en- 
viable financial position among the nations 
of the world. The gold reserves of the 
world are approximately $10,000,000,000, 
while the total indebtedness is being in- 
creased to approximately $125,000,000,000. 
This indebtedness is being increased at 
the rate of more than $40,000,000,000 an- 
nually. Before the war the United States 
possessed approximately one and three- 
quarter billions of dollars in gold. At the 
present time our reserves have grown to 
approximately three and one-half billions 
as against an indebtedness at the begin- 
ning of the year of $8,000,000,000. In other 
words the world’s obligations are more 
than twelve times its gold reserves while 
our own obligations are less than four 
times our gold reserves. We must not 
permit the loss of this relative advantage.” 

The foregoing is the first paragraph of 
a letter sent to Senator Henderson and 
Representative Foster by James F. Call- 
breath, the Secretary of the American 
Mining Congress. The letter continues as 
follows: 

“We are spending annually more than 
our total indebtedness at the beginning of 
the year. We are more than doubling our 
gold obligations this year with no provis- 
ions for increasing the supporting gold 
reserves. 

“Approximately ninety per cent of the 
world’s gold production comes from the 
Allied countries; sixty per cent from Great 
Britain and her Colonies, nineteen per cent 
from the United States and six per cent 
from Russia. The United States occupies 
relatively a most enviable position in the 
world finance, but our war expenses are 
so rapidly increasing the burden of in- 
debtedness based upon our gold supply, 
as to command the attention of thoughtful 
men concerning our financial stability in 
the future, and to call for extraordinary 
effort in maintaining our gold reserves at 
a proper ratio. 

“During the pre war period with grad- 
ually increasing costs of labor, gold min- 
ing grew less profitable as is shown by 
the falling off of production from $101,035,- 
700, in 1915 to $84.456.600 in 1917. It has 
been estimated by the best authorities that 
the production for the year 1918 will be 
thirty-five per cent less than during the 
year 1917. This estimate was based upon 
the belief that the large low grade pro- 
ducing mines would continue operation. 


Much doubt is felt as to the accuracy of 
such expectation. 

“At a conference of gold operators at 
Denver last week it was virtually agreed 
that with the exception of one mine, every 
mine in the Cripple Creek District should 
have stopped two months ago, if directed 
by good business judgment, and it was 
further admitted that with one exception, 
that unless continued for patriotic reasons 
every mine in the Cripple Creek District 
would be compelled to stop within three 
months. This reason applies to all of the 
strictly gold producing districts of the 
country, except the very high grade mines 
which are very few in number. 

“Secretary McAdoo in a letter to Del- 
egate Sulzer of Alaska, stated that ‘At no 
time has this country so much required 
the largest possible production of gold 
as at the present. Next to food and am- 
munition, gold is one of the most needed 
war essentials.’ 

“We are properly and necessarily spend- 
ing a vast amount of money. There is 
no practical way of increasing the lawful 
amount of money in the country, except by 
digging gold out of the ground or import- 
ing it from abroad. Already we have de- 
pleted foreign gold reserves to a dangerous 
point. Can we afford to permit gold pro- 
duction to stop? If not, what can we do 
to insure its continuation? Mr. George 
E. Collins, an eminent mining engineer of 
Colorado, and manager of a considerable 
number of gold producing mines, has made 
careful estimate, showing the cost of pro- 
duction at this time is 67 per cent greater 
than during the pre-war period, while the 
value of the output remains unchanged. 
Increasing operating expenses with a sta- 
tionary income necessarily leads to bank- 
ruptcy and a stoppage of operations. If 
there were no gold operators and the Gov- 
ernment could in no other way maintain 
its currency system on a stable basis, it 
would not only be justified but would find 
it necessary to operate its gold mines no 
matter what the production costs might be. 

“Is it not more feasible to provide tem- 
porary aid which will offset the increased 
burdens of war times? 

“How else can the United States pre- 
serve its financial credits? The question 
submitted is most vital as it relates to our 
future prosperity. Congress is now. en- 
gaged in the preparation of a revenue law 
designed to yield approximately one-third 
of the annual expense of carrying on the 
war. This task is one requiring most care 
ful consideration and the exercise of the 
best possible judgment. Should not this 


same body give equal consideration to the 
task of insuring the stability of the secu- 
rities which are and must be sold to pro 
vide for the other two-thirds of this enor 
mous war expense? 
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“The American Mining Congress urges 
its belief that unless the deplenishing 
stream of gold production shall be kept 
open so that gold reserves may continue 
to grow that sooner or later an excessive 
premium must be paid for that gold which 
will enable us to keep the promise of our Lib- 
erty Bonds. A premium on gold is another 
term for a depreciated currency. We ask 
your careful consideration.” 


Agrees With Editorial Expression 

The following letter has been received : 
“Editor—Mininc Concress JOURNAL: 

“THe ConGress JourNAL is to be 
highly commended and congratulated upon its 
vision and backbone evidenced in its recent 
editorial copied in Boston Transcript of July 
13, 1918, entitled ‘Death Penalty for Germany.’ 

“While the United States will consistently 
maintain its altruistic aims even at the Peace 
table—as you stated so vigorously the other 
\llied nations should partition Germany, and 
place her under guard—as the only remaining 
world asset—at least until the devastation 
wrought by her has been fully recompensed 
to the suffering nations. 

“It is possible that the time will never come, 
when Germany can safely again be given 
reign as an independent nation. The Prussian 
will be only temporarily subdued and always 
obsessed with hope of retaliation. There is 
no ground to hope for repentance and reform 
in the nature of a rattlesnake. Civilization 
must take no chances again. 

“American armies, which have undoubtedly 
turned the tide of battle, are menaced from 
within by an undoubted tendency to let an 
opponent down easily and give him another 
chance. 

“If this war stops before the German people 
have had a taste of the destruction of their 
towns and cities—such as they have inflicted 
upon their neighbors—and before they have 
learned in sorrow and regret that war makes 
Germany suffer equally and that it does not 
pay—it will have been in vain and we will be 
again face to face with repetition. 

“The German Government has forfeited all 
claim to existence, but the infliction of the 
death penalty as you state is too light a punish- 
ment for its crimes. The glory of a Na 
poleonic exile at St. Helena is not to be 
thought of. 

“What then shall civilization inflict upon 
them when they are captured as they will be? 

“Perhaps the severest punishment to be in- 
flicted upon ego maniacs obsessed with gran- 
deur and greatness would be to imprison the 
Kaiser and the Crown Prince ina cage guarded 
by soldiers, of whom they are so fond, in 
order that the millions who would do so, shall 
not tear them to pieces, and be exhibited 
throughout the world, until the billions of 
dollars indemnity shall have been collected 
from this display of the beasts of the 


twentieth century, and paid to the countries 
devastated by them. 

“This would be a cruel, yet Christian, punish- 
ment and would develop their only usefulness 
to our world i. ¢. their earning-power which 
in fact would put the wealth of the Indies to 
the blush. 

“In any event—‘never again’ is the hand- 
writing upon the wall to be insured and under- 
written by your method or by some other. 
Germany, the cruel and conscienceless, must 
not only be first thoroughly beaten down to 
destruction and helplessness but then kept im- 
potent and under human control of the nations 
of Christianity and civilization. 

“Lixncotn C. CUMMINGS, 
Honorary Vice-President, Navy League of 
J. S., Member First District Naval Re- 
cruiting Commission 


Brookline, Mass, July 14, 1918. 


Judge Thompson Approves 


“My Dear Mr. Callbreath 

“[ must congratulate you on the editorial ir 
the July number of the Mininc Concress 
JouRNAL under the title, Capital Punishment 
for Germany. It is the sanest and the sound- 
est thing I have read or heard and I would 
that some persons high in authority could read 
it and be governed thereby. I heartily agree 
with all you say and I am in accord with the 
proposition that Germany should kave no place 
at the peace table. 

“In the light of events and in view of some 
dominating forces, I have a feeling that the 
most dangerous condition that confronts the 
\llies, is not the question of winning the war 
or a final victory, but that the Allies may lose 
in the peace parley what they will so worthily 
win by their arms and armies. The baying of 
a pack of pacifists together with the whine of 
socialism that may be heard in high places, 
may drown the voice of justice and not only 
pardon but ‘turn loose the unreconstructed 
criminal and furnish him with the tools and 
opportunity for another world outrage.’ 

“Sincerely yours, 


“J. W. THuompson.” 


W.E. HOPE, STATE ORGANIZATIONS 
DIRECTOR, GOES TO NEW YORK 


Walter E. Hope, who has been director of 
the Bureau of State Organizations of the 
United State Fuel Administration since its 
formation, has been compelled to return tem- 
porarily to his office in New York. Mr. Hope 
is a member of the law firm of Masten & 
Nichols and has been serving the government 
since September last as a volunteer. 

During his absence the Bureau will be di- 
rected by Evans Woollen, federal fuel adminis- 
trator for Indiana. Mr. Woollen is the presi- 
dent of the Fletcher Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, which has granted him 
a leave of absence for this purpose. 
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PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
HIGHLY ORGANIZED 


Requa Says No Industry Is Better Pre- 
pared to Do Effective War Work—Ex- 
tracts from His Tulsa Speech 


“The Necessity for Government Control of 
the Oil Industry” was the subject of an ad- 
dress delivered in Tulsa, Okla., Monday, July 
22, by. M. L. Requa, the general director, Oil 
Division, United States Fuel Administration. 
In part he said: 


Your Oklahoma papers have in all serious- 
ness asked “why?”; have stated that the pro- 
ducers and refiners of oil in Oklahoma wanted 
to be let alone; that they cannot understand 
why government control or supervision of the 
industry should be necessary, nor who will 
benefit by the stabilization of prices. 

All through the newspaper comment there 
has sounded that one dominant note, which 
indicates to me an utter failure to grasp the 
problem of petroleum as related to this war. 

In order that you may realize exactly what 
I have in mind it is my purpose to explain 
somewhat in detail this problem as it presents 
itself to me. I take it that it is needless to go 
into any explanation of the vital necessity for 
petroleum products in winning this war. This 
war cannot be won without the products of 
petroleum. And I can conceive of no prouder 
position in the ranks of our national defense 
than that occupied by this great industry, 
which supplies the lubricants for the ma- 
chinery of our national industrial life, the fuel 
for our great battleships and for our fleets of 
air ships, which latter, I believe, in the last 
analysis will be the deciding factor in our 
victory. 

No industry has been more completely or 
more effectively organized for war work. The 
National Petroleum War Service Committee 
has made possible results that could be reached 
in no other way. Stabilized prices for the 
allies have been agreed to, the orders allocated 
among the industry with an agreement that 
the smaller refiners may have more than their 
proportion if they want it, and an agreement. 
on the other hand, by the large companies that 
the quantity will be forthcoming as needed. 
If you have not studied the scope of that com- 
mittee’s activities | commend it to your atten- 
tion not only as to the work and personnel of 
the national committee, but of the various sub- 
committees as well, representing as they do 
every oil district in the United States and 
every branch of the industry. The national 
committee and the subcommittee are pre- 
eminently volunteer organizations formed for 
the purpose of placing for war needs most com- 
pletely and efficiently at government command 
the combined resources and activities of the 
petroleum industry. It has an important func- 
tion to perform in the matter of fair prices. 
‘The knowledge of its members freely given 
to the Government for the asking is of greatest 


value. The national committee and the sub- 
committee deserve, I am sure, the confidence 
not only of the industry, but of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration as well. I shall expect that in 
all vexatious problems, disputes and trade ad- 
justments the industry will endeavor to gov- 
ern itself and reach a satisfactory agreement 
either independently as between the parties in- 
terested or with the aid of the local commit- 
tees; failing that, then through the good offices 
of the national committee, appealing to Wash- 
ington only as the last resort after all the 
above suggested means of settlement have 
been exhausted. Centralization of control in 
Washington as to the details of the industry 
is hopeless if we are to have the greatest eff- 
ciency and exertion of the maximum effort. 

We are confronted by conditions never par- 
alleled in the history of the world. We fight 
in defense of our firesides, our traditions, our 
fredom, our civilization. We have demand 
for more than we can supply. All steel is 
restricted to the requirements of war, and at 
present and for months to come there will be 
no surplus left for other uses. Innumerable 
industries are under restraint, and the manu- 
facturers allowed to operate only for the 
actual needs of the United States Government. 
The price of copper has been fixed, as has the 
price of aluminum, zinc and many other 
products, and the business men of the nation 
have shown the most magnificent spirit of co- 
operation under the program of curtailment 
and regulation, notwithstanding the fact that 
it has in many cases meant heavy financial loss. 

Is the oil industry unique or exempt? Does 
it seek for itself the right to go unchallenged 
and uncontrolled? I confess that that is not 
my conception of the spirit of the industry. 
The proposal that I am making is that sta- 
bilized differentials be created as between 
crude petroleum and finished products at the 
refinery and as between refinery prices and 
the price to the ultimate consumer; that these 
differentials be maintained and move in unison 
with the price of crude; that if necessary the 
volume of business be frozen and new busi- 
ness equitably distributed; that the old theory 
of competition give way for the war period 
to a condition of mutual helpfulness, in behalf 
of national welfare, and that all these things 
be brought about by the voluntary action of 
the industry in harmonious cooperation with 
the Fuel Administration. 

If any there be who are so lacking in the 
spirit of the times as to build up selfishly 
their own business at the expense of others, 
regardless of the larger view, I am sure that 
we will find some way to control their activi- 
ties. It is perfectly obvious that if a large 
proportion of the refining industry patriotic- 
ally sets and observes a reasonable standard 
of premiums for ernde, the Government can- 
not permit other refiners to take that crude at 
increased prices, to the injury and detriment 
of the patriotic citizen. 

The present discussion will not go into the 
question of the price of crude. That price 
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should be eminently satisfactory to the pro- 
ducers. Certainly never before in the history 
of the industry have they received profits 
equal to those now being gained. New devel- 
opment is active, production being more than 
maintained, and from the viewpoint of na- 
tional need there is no valid argument to be 
made in behalf of increased prices. Our dis- 
cussion has to do with the subject of pre- 
miums to be paid above the base price for 
crude of superior quality. It is not to be un- 
derstood in any sense as an order to pay pre- 
miums, but simply as an inquiry—a request— 
to the industry to determine the amount of 
premium a refiner may pay, if he so elects, 
without subjecting himself to criticism. I 
have presented no plan, but have simply asked 
that the industry for the national welfare 
determine a method that will most satisfac- 
torily accomplish the desired result. I am 
here for the purpose of discussing with you 
the reason for this request and to ask you to 
determine what method will, in your opinion, 
be most satisfactory. In approaching the sub- 
ject, I ask that you keep in mind the abnormal 
conditions that surround us. And that you 
remember we may no longer apply old stand- 
ards of measurement, but must surround our- 
selves with the atmosphere of war and use the 
national necessity as our measuring stick. 

It has been intimated that any interference 
with premiums upon crude would tend to elim- 
inate the independent and throw the entire 
business into the hands of the Standard or 
other great organizations. It is unthinkable 
to presume that the Government should take 
one action that might prevent the refiner from 
securing his crude and not take another 
action that would assure him his source of 
supply, permitting him to continue his activi- 
ties. 

The quantity of oil so provided is to be 
based upon some past volume of business, 
keeping in mind the paramount necessity to 
see to it that our Army and Navy and the 
armies and navies of our allies are amply 
supplied. This in effect may mean the allo- 
cation of oil, which will be undertaken if nec 
essary, but only after most careful deliberation 
and consideration of all the complexities in- 
volved. It is my hope that this point may be 
worked out by the local committees without 
the necessity of appealing to Washington. 

We are engaged in a great war. We have 
joined with other nations in defending the 
cause of human liberty and freedom. The 
representatives of the people—the Congress of 
the United States—has passed war measures 
for the purpose of national defense. The 
times demand stern discipline; powers have 
been conferred that may be justified only on 
the plea of national safety. Among those acts 
is the so-called Lever Bill, giving to the Presi- 
dent authority over foods, feeds and fuels, in- 
cluding fuel oil; so far-reaching in effect that 
{ question whether many of you here present 
fully realize the power and the authority 
vested in the President, who in turn has 


authorized Mr. Garfield to act for him in the 
administration of the br so far as coal and 
fuel oil are concerned. 

The Lever Bill its the identical measure 
under which the F \dministration has 
acted and under which have been secured 
more than eight hundred convictions, running 
the entire gamut from a day’s suspension of 
business to fines of from $25 to $50,000, and 
in some cases to complete suspension of busi- 
ness during the period of the war. 

Under the provisions of this act it is possible 
to license the industry concerned; to issue 
rules and regulations f ict, and gen- 
erally to supervise and direct. Let me recite 
to you some of its { 


ts cor 


It provides in its preamble That by reason 
of the existence of a war, it is essen- 
tial to the national security defense, for 
the successful prosecution of the war and for 


the support and maintenance of the Army and 
Navy, to assure an adequate supply and equita- 
ble distribution, and to facilitate the movement 
of foods, feeds, fuel, including fuel oil and 
natural gas, t s, ut imple- 
ments, machinery and equipment required for 
the actuai production of foods, feeds and fuel, 


hereinafter in this act called necessaries, to 


prevent, locally or get monop- 


olization, hoarding, injurious yn, ma- 
nipulations and privat uch 
supply, distribution and mov : 1 to 
establish and maintain governmental control 
of such necessaries during the war.” 

Section + of the t relates to prevention 
of waste and makes it unlawful knowingly 
to commit waste, to hoard necessaries, or to 
engage in discriminatory and unfair or any 
deceptive or wasteful practices; to make any 
unjust or unreasonable rate or charge in 


handling or dealing in any necessaries: to ex- 


act excessive prices [tor amy necessaries. 


Section 5 is the licensing clause, which the 
best lawyers in the Unit States have agreed 
gives complete control, inasmuch as it ts not 
specified what the rules and regulations shall 
be, but simply states that “the President is 
authorized to issue such licenses and to pre- 


scribe” rules and regulations and requirements 
for systems of accounts and auditing of ac- 


counts, and for the submission of reports. 
Section 10 is the commandeering section, 
which authorizes the President to requisition 
necessaries for the A vy and Navy or any 
public use connect : 


with the common defense, 


and to requisition or otherwise provide storage 
facilities. 

Section 12 gives the President authority to 
“take over for use or eration by the Gov- 
ernment any factory, packing house, oil pipe 


line, mine or other plant 
The Lever Bill expressly authorizes the cre- 


ation of differentials and determination of fair 
prices. | know you must agree that under 
the terms of this law there is ample authority 
for the most sweeping control 

It is because of these drastic provisions that 


lL have been especially careful in the applica- 
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tion of them. I have gone on record as be- 
lieving that a free people, schooled in democ- 
racy, could successfully police their own indus- 
tries as a voluntary and spontaneous tribute 
to the form of government under which they 
live. I am still of that opinion, and it is be- 
cause of that belief that I am here today, to 
lay before you the problem of the Fuel Admin- 
istration as related to the oil industry and to 
counsel with you to the end that you may see 
the necessity not only of concerted action, but 
of voluntary action in behalf of national reg- 
ulation. 

It would have been a simple matter under 
the provisions of the Lever Bill for the Fuel 
Administration to have fixed defferentials and 
to have announced those differentials under 
the authority conferred by that act. There 
could have been no successful objection; the 
oil industry would of necessity have been 
compelled to follow those rules and regula- 
tions. I have, however, conceived that it was 
much more to be desired that before promul- 
gating such rules the men most interested 
should be given opportunity to meet face to 
face with the government officials charged 
with supervision of the oil industry, for the 
purpose of frank discussion of the reasons 
for making desirable some such control. 


DISCUSS EFFECT OF DRAFT 
ON LABOR IN MINE REGIONS 


A conference of men from all over the coun- 
try, chosen by James B. Neale, Director of 
Production of the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration, as his aides in the intensive cam- 
paign for increased production, was held re- 
cently at the United States Fuel Administra- 


tion. The conference was addressed by Col. 
Roscoe Conklin of the United States Army. 
who explained the attitude of the United 


States Government in regard to the drafting 
of coal mine workers. 

It was stated by those familiar with labor 
conditions in the mining districts that there 
was a disposition on the part of some mine 
workers to regard those of their comrades 
who obtained deferred classifications as 
slackers. Director of Production Neale de- 
clared that it should be most thoroughly un- 
derstood that the government and the United 
States Fuel Administration regards the ian 
who remains at the mine doing his work, in- 
creasing the production of coal, as serving his 
country quite as truly and bravely as if he 
were on the firing line in France. 

Reports from the most prominent coal min- 
ing districts in the country were to the effect 
that everywhere the coal operators are de- 
termined to, and the mine workers are display- 
ing the most patriotic earnestness in trying to 
increase the production of coal. Voluntarily 
they are giving up many of their cherished 


recreations and are sacrificing their holidays. 
It was reported from the Connellsville District, 
who voluntarily 


for instance, that the men 
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worked on July 4, turned out enough coke on 
that day to build twenty steel ships. 

Production Director Neale explained fully 
the details of the proposed production cam- 
paign, with its appointment of Production 
Committees in every mine and the steps that 
are to be taken to insure full hours of labor 
each day and six full days a week. It was the 
consensus of opinion that a high mark should 
be set in the future toward which the mine 
workers might aim. 

\mong those present at the conference were 
Charles O'Neill, Altoona, Pa.: F. M. Lock- 
hart of Somerset, Pa.; Brooks Fleming, Fair- 
mont, W. Va.: Howard P. Byrdon, Cumber- 
land, Md.; James S. Amend, Greensburg. Pa.; 
W. L. Byers, Connellsville, Pa.; J. W. Daw- 
son, Huntington, W. Va.; Judge H. C. Sel- 
heimer, Birmingham, Ala.; J. Lincoln, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; J. J. Roby, Cleveland. Ohio; J. H. 


Kilgore, Norton, Va.: J. H. Pritchard, of 
southern Ohio: C. E. Lenhart, Uniontown, 
Pa. 


FIXED PRICE CONTRACTS TO 
BE USED WHENEVER POSSIBLE 


It has been decided by the Superior Board 
of Review of the general staff that, wher- 
ever possible, fixed price contracts shall be 
used in the purchase of supplies for the 
War Department. 

In the exceptional cases, where it is 
clearly to the advantage of the Government 
that a cost plus contract be used, a cost plus 
fixed compensation contract is to be made 
rather than a cost plus percentage contract. 

The decision on all such contracts is not 
to be made by any individual. Hereafter 
no cost plus contract will be made unless it 
has first been approved by the particular 
supply bureau’s board of review. Such 
boards have now been established in every 
bureau that has to do with the making of 
contracts of the procurement of supplies. 
These boards are composed of officers and 
civilians who have not taken any part in 
the preliminary arrangements of the pro 
posed contract. 

As a further check to insure absolute 
fairness to the Government it has been de- 
cided that no cost plus contract shall be 
approved by a supply bureau board of re- 
view unless the making of cost plus con- 
tracts under the particular circumstances 
involved shall first have been approved by 
the Superior Board of Review. This board 
is composed of the Director of Purchases 
and Supplies. chairman; the Surveyor of 
Contracts and the chairmen or the chief 
procurement officers of the supply bureau’s 
boards. 

The Superior Board of Review operates 
on policies formulated by the general staff 
through the purchase, storage and_ traffic 
division. 
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PRIORITY REGULATIONS 
EXTENSIVELY REVISED 


Procedure Simplified so as to Lessen Bur- 
den on All Concerned and Insure Quicker 
Delivery of Needed Materials 


The Priorities Division of the War Indus- 
tries Board has issued circular No. + embody- 
ing a revision of its rules and regulations 
governing priority in production. Only such 
changes have been made as have been 
gested by the experience of the past six 
months and these will tend to simplify the ad- 
ministration of priorities from the viewpoint 
of all concerned, and at the same time give 
greater assurance that the war requirements 
will be promptly met. 

The circular is signed by Edwin B. Parker 
as Priorities Commissioner, Bernard M 
Baruch as chairman of the War _ Industries 
Board, Secretary of War Baker, Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels and Edward N. Hurley 
chairman of the United States Shipping Board 
and President of the Emergency Fleet Cor 
oration. 

The new circular continues in effect Clas 
AA, which comprises only emergency war 
work; Class A, which comprises other war 
work, and Class B, which comprises orders 
and work which, while not primarily designed 
for the prosecution of the war, yet are of pub- 
lic interest and essential to the national wel 
fare or otherwise of exceptional importance 
In order to secure rating within these three 
classes application must still be made to the 
Priorities Committee on forms furnished on 
request, save in cases where provision is made 
for automatic classifications, and the condi 
tions for procuring automatic classifications 
have been strictly complied with. 

The circular embodies, however, two funda- 
mental changes 

Kirst. The addition of Class D (correspond 
ing to what was formerly Class C) and the 
creation of Class C as a class entitled to prece 
dence. 

Second 
ratings. 


sug- 


The establishment of automatic 


CLASS C ORDERS 


Class C, as described in the new circular, 
comprises all orders and work not covered by 
priority certificates or automatic ratings, but 
which are to be utilized in furtherance of one 
or more of the urposes embraced within what 
is designated as the “General Classification of 
Purposes Demanding Preference Treatment,” 
or which orders and work are placed by or are 
to be utilized in connection with an industry 
or plant appearing on what is known as prefer 
ence list No. 1. The “General Classification 
of Purposes Demanding Preference Treatment 
and the Preference List” have already been 
compiled and issued by the Priorities Board 
The preference list up to the present has been 
utilized solely with reference to the supply 
distribution and transportation of coal and 
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new cir- 
mg with the 


coke, but its use is extended in the 
cular so that it now becomes, al 


1 cle 
Cclassincatiol 


general poses, a basis for 
determining Class C orders. 
CLASSIFK RPOSES 

The General Class f Purposes is as 

follows: 
Ships. 
Including destr rs and submarine 
chasers 
Lircrayts na wal Sup- 
ai I ¢ 

Building constr ) rovernment 

needs. Equipn same 
Fuel. 

Domestic cons Manufacturing 
necessities nat e 

( 

F cons m and 

s i mestic and 
ani ls yla ur ng same. 

All tools it ) ents ma- 
chinery and ment required for 
yroduction, ha g and distribu- 
tion, illing iring, canning and 
refining foods ar feeds, such as seeds 
ot toods an 1 Tee > bin ler twine, etc. 

Products of collat | es, such as 
tertilizers, tert ingredients nsec- 
ticides and rung 

Containers tor 1 s and feeds, collateral 


products. 


Materials and ent for preserva- 
tion of toods and feeds, such as ammo- 
nia and othe: geration supplies, 
including ice 

Clothing 
For civilian popu 
Railroad. 


Or other necessary transport 
ment, 


tation equip- 
including water transportation. 
ublic Utilittes. 


and 


rving 
civilian 


war industries, army 


populat 


navy 


AUTOMATE ASS C RATIN 
No Class C certificates are issued, but 
the orders designated within Class C are 
automatically so classifed, provided the 
person intending to use the materials, 
equipment or supplies files with and as a 


part of the order an aft writing. 


Unless rerated by express order in writing 


by the Priorities Committee of the War In- 
dustries Board, this order is by authority of 
said Priorities Committee rated as Class C€ 


section 9 of Circular 
rities Division of the- 


under and by virtue 
No. 4+ issued by the Pr 


| 
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War Industries Board of date July 1, 1918, mining tools, machinery and equip- 
and all amendments thereto. A-6 
For the purpose of securing the said rating h. For the manufacture of steam rail- 
I do solemnly swear: (1) That I have taken road materials, equipment and sup- 
and fil whatever pledge is required by the plies (other than locomotives) for 
War Industries Board from the industry of use on the railroads under the 
which I am a member: and (2) That the ma- jurisdiction of the United States 
terials, equipment or supplies covered by this . B-! 
wrder are intended for use, and will be used i. For the manufacture of locomo- 
for the purpose or purposes mentioned and tive cranes and traveling cranes... B-1 , 
referred to in section 5 of said circular, and . For the manufacture of electrical 
for no other purpose. equipment other than turbines (but 
not electrical supplies as dis- 
UTOMATIC CLASSIFICATION tinguished from equipment) ....  B-2 
On direct government orders, the new circu- B-2 
lars provides that orders placed after June 30, ie 
Board Emergency m. For the manufacture of tools, im- 
fall within Clase A plements, machinery equip- 
the order -aitomatic- ment required for the production, 
lass A-5, provided that harvesting, distribution, milling, 
ndorsement personally canning and refining of foods and 
For the manufacture of binder 
U by express order in writing twine BAG TOPE. B-2 
nt ihe . For the manufacture of oil-well 
his order is by authority of supplies or equipment by which is 
ian (tack 6 meant supplies for the production 
take of petroleum and natural gas— but 
a lower classifica- t including pipe lines, storage 
to insure delivery tanks of 1,000 barrels capacity or « 
»ver, tank cars or refineries . B-2 
Be vie He wever, before an order takes the auto- 
amendments an affidavit in the following form: 
eaacias Unless rerated by the express order in writ- 
Soespeatad RPOSES ing by the Priorities Committee of the War 
Industries Board, this order is by authority 
Automatic Classifications are f Priorities Committee rated as Class 
allowé rders lor mate! equipment OF inder and by virtue of subdivision 
supphes Tor the folowing specific uses f section 8 of Circular No. 4 issued 
the anufacture of turbines by the Priorities Division of the War Indus 
a lasst A-4 tries Board of date July 1, 1918, and all amend- 
e repair o1 st n of ments theret 
the purpose of securing the said rating 
the railroads under the juris i do solen , sweal 
diction of the United States Rail- l hat I have taken and filed whatever 
road Administra 4 pled is required by the War Industries 
ae eae tion of electrodes 5 Be from the industry of which I am a 
2. That the materials, equipment, or s ipplies 
covered by this order are intended for use 
ts with t States ed in Sale GIVISION oO! SUD 
C1 ng Boar¢ Fleet divisions of said section 8, and for no other 
f. For the building of all cargo water HIGHER RATINGS POSSIBLE 
ra lat nn save 
h as are The automatic classifications do not prevent 
r for the Ur higher classifications being given on orders 
Board Emerg so included where it may appear essential or 
! . A-6 desirable that a higher classification be given. 
For the manufacture of machine No { for a higher classification 
tools for working both metal and should be made, however, save in cases where 
wood machinists’ tools, of the automatic rating will not secure reason- 


small tools, of hand tools, and of ably satisfactory delivery, and such application 
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must disclose facts evidencing that the rade Board is submitted 
interest requires an earlier delivery of the selling price of the 
order than can be secured under the existing ported is not less than three 


automatic rating. e gold contained in 


TRANSPORTATION 
nay be made to the 


The circular calls attention to the me 1 ce satisfactory to 
of securing a place on the Preference List ar ed showing 
compiled by the Priorities Board, of whict that the gold jewelry, g vatc gold plate 
the Priorities Commissioner is chairman and r other manufactures Zoid t exported 
H. G. Phillips is secretary. Applications must Were actually man d tor the sole pur- 
be made on a separate and distinct form of pose OF exp prior 29, 1918. Licenses 
application, which may be secured trom Mr De ortation of such arti- 
Phillips on request. The circular points ou rovided the g price of such 
that the Priorities Committee does not issue articles ts not less i re value of the 
priority on fuels, food or fe ds, or transpor- fine gold contained t und the exportation 
tation Che Preference Lis compiled by the : . same Is Made ‘ September 
Priorities Board is used 4s a guide by the f 
United States Fuel Adainistrator and the Notwithstanding ate manufacture 
United States Railroad Administration in the for export there ma <ported after Sep- 
distribution of fuel to industries and plants tember 1, Lv16, tactures of 

gold, the f. 0. b. se Z tf which is not 
TRANS 2ORTATION less than three times alue of the fine gold 

should be made to T. C. Powell, manager Appucations 1 
of Inland Traftic, War InduStries Board — 
Washington, D. C., on forms of application Ei 
which may be had trom him on request 

Che new circular embodies the instructions 

Atter metals a 


included in Circular No. 3 that an applicati 
should not be made until the order covered 
thereby has actually been placed and also that 
no application should be made where no short MINE WORKERS PROVE 

age exists or where no delay in delivery is PATRIOTISM BY RESULTS 


expected. Inquiry should first be made 
ascertain if there will be a delay and in a Che United States \ stration finds 
cases the application should state when de cause for gratifca tion re- 
livery is needed and when delivery is promised rts that have « mn various coal 
\ new application form, Application Form elds, both anthracite nous, all over 
P. C. 15, has been issued; however, applica the country These reports indicate that the 
tions made on Form P. C. 11 will still be mine-workers pa a reed to Fuel Ad- 
accepted strator Garheld’s eal that the Fourth 
The new circular calls attention again to —E July celebration be duly extended, 
the test in requesting priority and as a result the days rediately follow- 
Che param unt purpose Of priorities ts y the tourth gave a 1 large utput than 
the selective mobilization of the products e 
\ \ ve 
the soil, the mines, and the factories for d 
etters tro sO é istrict Repre- 
rect and indirect war needs in such a way 
| se AlIVeS 5S W i 11) tseil 
as will most eftectually contribute towar 
winning the wat lu requesting priority t - 
. la A eta 
petitioner should join with the committee ty ‘i of ‘ 
applying the test: To what extent, at a 
will the granting of this application contribute 
directly or indirectly, toward winning the wat Was icerhed, 
aud if at all, how urgent ts the need?” 4 ConsideraDle ig As uce 
Prio » the issua ‘uel Adminis- 
aullols appea i Lng s had been made 
Exportation of Gold Manufactures yy the miners in many al fields tor picnics 
> and Outings and should extend 
Che War Trade Board announces the adop si. Sa) holid 
. i ver the 5th and 6th, a 1e national holiday 
tion of the following regulations with respect hl " ere 
2 great ma ances these programs 
to the exportation of gold jewelry, go 
watches, gold plate, and all other manufactures 
of gold ation’s appea ade et he nation 
1. On and after July 29, 1918, no license SHOW Che reports it have already come 
will be issued authorizing the exportation of in indicate that th great service army” of 
gold jewelry ld watches gold plate or othe WOTACTS a5 S increased 


manufactures of gold unless evidence satisfac ty and its sustained service. 
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CAPT. J. D. MOONEY 
Mining engineer*now doing important work in the 
ordnance department. 


ANTHRACITE FOR NORTHWEST 
TO BE CURTAILED SOMEWHAT 


The formal order of the U. S. Fuel Ad- 
ministration restricting the movement of 
anthracite coal from any of the coal docks 
in the states of Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Illinois and the Upper Peninsula of Lake 
Michigan, located along the western bank 
of Lake Michigan and Lake Superior, has 
been announced. 

Under the order every shipper of anthra- 
cite coal from any of the docks mentioned 
is required to sell, ship and distribute such 
coal only to dealers and consumers for use 
and consumption within the following sec- 
tions of the United States, viz: 

(1) The states of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin; 

(2) The Upper Peninsula of the state of 
Michigan ; 

(3) That portion of the state of lowa 
located on the north of a line coincident 
with the Illinois Central Railroad from 
Dubuque to Sioux City, lowa; 

(4) The following named counties within 
the state of Illinois: Cook, Stephenson, 
Winnebago, Boone, McHenry, Lake, Ogle, 
DeKalb, Kane, DePage, Lee, Kendall and 
Will. 

The supply of anthracite coal to which 


this territory has been accustomed in for- 
mer years was reduced in the apportion- 
ments for this year, because of the en- 
larged demand in the most congested por- 
tions of the eastern territory occasioned 
by the increased industrial activities inci- 
dent to the war, and the impossibility from 
a transportation standpoint of providing in 
the east any other fuel for domestic pur- 
poses than anthracite coal. To meet this 
extraordinary situation the apportionment 
of anthracite coal to the middle western 
territory of the United States was some- 
what curtailed, and the apportionment of 
bituminous coal correspondingly increased. 


OVERSEAS FORCES DEMAND 
INCREASING GASOLINE SUPPLY 


The constantly growing demand for gaso- 
line to supply airplanes and motor transports 
now with the American overseas forces in 
France, will necessitate continually increased 
shipments to the American Expenditionary 
Forces. Present stocks of gasoline, however, 
are now ample to supply the war demand and 
to allow the normal rational consumption in 
this country to continue. 

The abnormal waste which characterizes 
the use of gasoline in motor propelled vehicles, 
however, must be brought to an immediate 
halt. Legitimate use of gasoline for internal 
combustion engine fuel does not mean that 
gasoline may be handled wastefully. The 
present method of distribution of gasoline 
is extremely wasteful, the product being 
handled carelessly and without the slightest 
regard for conservation in thousands of 
garages and supply stations throughout the 
country. The Fuel Administration is urging 
everyone concerned in the production, dis- 
tribution and consumption of gasoline to 
eliminate every possible point of waste. Un- 
less this is done the present supply may in a 
short time become an actual shortage. If 
this condition develops the Fuel Administra- 
tion will not hesitate to make effective en- 
forced conservation methods, which, however, 
up to the present have not been necessary. 


Modified Mine Run Prices 


To meet a demand of the mills, the 
railroad and tower plants in a portion of 
the State of Missouri and a portion of the 
State of Kansas, the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministrator has established prices on the 
modified mine run product of mines in Bar- 
ton and Vernon counties, Missouri, and in 
Cherokee and Crawford counties, Kansas. 

The order fixed the price of nut run or 
stoker coal at $3.05 per net ton, and for 
mill coal, $2.95 per net ton. 


| 
| 
‘ 
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PETROLEUM STANDARDIZATION 
COMMITTEE IS AUTHORIZED 


The United States Fuel Administration has 
made public the following executive order 
issued by President Wilson: 

Whereas, in order to avoid duplication of 
effort, and in the interest of economy and the 
more efficient concentration of the govern- 
ment and for the better utilization of resources 
and industries it is desirable that there shall 
be a standardization of specifications for the 
supply of petroleum and its products to the 
United States Government. 

Now, Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, by virtue of 
the authority vested in me as Chief Executive, 
and by virtue of the powers conferred on me 
by the Act of Congress entitled “An Act au- 
thorizing the president to coordinate or con- 
solidate executive bureaus, agencies, and 
offices, and for other purposes, in the inter- 
est of economy and the more efficient concen- 
tration of the government,” approved May 20, 
1918, do hereby order that the function, power, 
and duty of preparing and adopting specifica- 
tions for the supply of petroleum and its pro- 
ducts to any and all departments, bureaus, 
agencies, and offices of the government be 
transferred to and exercised by the United 
States Fuel Administrator. The United States 
Fuel Administrator shall exercise such func- 
tions, powers, and duties through a Committee 
on Standardization of Petroleum Specifications 
which shall be composed of the following 
members: A chairman, who shall be appointed 
by the United States Fuel Administrator; one 
member who shall be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of War; one member who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Navy; one 
member who shall be appointed by the chair- 
man of the Shipping Board; one member who 
shall be appointed by the Director General of 
the Railroad Administration; one member 
who shall be appointed by the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines; and one member who shall 
be appointed by the Director of the Bureau 
of Standards. The specifications so prepared 
and adopted shall be binding upon and govern 
all departments, bureaus, agencies, and offices 
of the government. It shall further be the 
duty of the United States Fuel Administrator, 
acting through said Committee on Standard- 
ization of Petroleum Specifications, to take all 
proper means to bring about a standardization 
of petroleum specifications for the purchases 
in the United States of the allied governments. 

This order shall be and remain in full force 
and effect during the continuance of the pres- 
ent war and for six months after the termi- 
nation thereof by the proclamation of a treaty 
of peace, or until amended, modified, or re- 
scinded. 


Walter Fitch, of Eureka, Utah, is now in 
Washington, where he will remain indefinitely. 


BAN PUT ON IMPORTATION OF 
LOW GRADE CONCENTRATES 

Owing to some uncertainty regarding 
the application of the restriction imposed 
by the War Trade Board upon the impor- 
tation of copper ore, the board has, by a 
new ruling No. 169, altered the original 
ruling to read that hereafter no licenses 
will be issued for the importation of cop- 
per concentrates containing less than sixty 
per cent of copper, except for shipments 
from Cuba, Canada and Mexico. All out- 
standing licenses for the importation of 
copper concentrates containing less than 
sixty per cent of copper have been revoked 
as to shipments from abroad after July 20, 
1918, except for shipments from the three 
countries above specified, from which cop- 
per ore may be imported. 

This restriction is not to be construed 
as affecting the importation from any non- 
enemy country of copper matte or blister 
copper, or copper concentrates containing 
sixty per cent or more of copper. 

The purpose of the new ruling, as of the 
former one, is to bring about the ocean 
transportation of copper in a concentrated 
form rather than as the bulkier ore. 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZING 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT REPORTS 


The following report from H. S. Sands, 
chairman of the Committee on Electrical 
Equipment in Metal Mines of the American 
Mining Congress has been received: 

“[ have given your letter of June 14 much 
thought, and I do not quite see that it would 
be practical at the present time to attempt any 
standardization through Congress such as is 
suggested in your letter by the bill for the 
Standardization of Screw Threads. From my 
Visits with numerous mining properties in the 
West I feel that our committee’s rules pro- 
mulgated sometime ago have had a very ma- 
terial effect on the electrical installation. I 
find many of the properties that were rather 
opposed to anything that would tend to ap- 
parently increase the expense at the time the 
rules were promulgated, are now following. I 
do not, however, think that they are sufficiently 
universal to have them accepted 
pulsory rule but feel th: 
hardship on some of 


as a com- 
they are working a 

properties. They 
affect an economy in operation in the long run, 
but it is not always easy to show this to mine 
operators, particularly when an increased cost 
is required at the start, 1 I believe that the 
committee has got to work a little bit more to 
create a better mental attitude before anv 
action is actually taken And then again, I 
hardly think that this would be a propitious 
time to attempt anything of this sort on the 
metal mining industry at large, particularly the 
gold mining industry. I find that the opera- 
tors’ minds are being taken up with verv 
much more vital questions at the present time.” 


| 
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H. C. MORRIS 


= 
Specialist in charge of the rarer metals for the Bureau 
of Mines. 


GOVERNMENT REQUIREMENTS 
FOR COAL INCREASE FAST 
The Government 


are increasing by leaps and bounds. 


coal 
The 


esti- 


requirements for 


Government 
their 


-two 


various departments 


mate steel needs for the year at 


twenty millions of tons, as against 


about 16,000,000 of 
that 


tons of! 


capacity of 
tons. It is 


a present 


estimated each ton of 
5 coal in its 
manufacture and transportation. To 


ply this 


steel requires nearly 
sup- 
rails and 
110,000,- 


steel for ships, shells, 


other war material would require 


QUO tons of 


COdal. 


\ very large percentage of the coal for 


bunkering the ships of the Shipping 


Board and the navy and for supplying the 


| 
by product coke ovens which 


must be 


maintained to steel industry go- 


Keep the 
t fields of 


Mary- 


the particular grade 


come from the coal 


West 


produce 


ing, mus 


Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
land, which 


of coial required for these purposes. 


These fields must, to a large extent, also 
fill the industrial coal demands of New 
England, New York, New Jersey, Penn 
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sylvania, Maryland, Delaware, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, to a lesser extent that 
of Ohio and Michigan, and to a consid- 


erable extent the metallurgical and _ il- 
luminating gas plants of Indiana and 
Illinois. Even the record output now 


coming from these producing fields can- 
not meet the constantly increasing de- 
mand of the Government and the war in- 
dustries, and at the same time care for 
the normal industrial demands of this sec- 
tion of the country. 

Plans are underway for allotting the coal 
produced in such a way as to give each 
section of the country its pro rata share 
of the amount remaining after the war 
requirements have been filled. 

The use of coal in some war industries 
necessarily will be restricted by reason of 
the shortage in the supply of steel and 
other raw materials. These restrictions 
will permit the diversion of some portion 
of the coal which the Fuel Administration 
had contemplated allotting to non-war in- 
dustries for more direct war use. 


Anthracite Distribution Policy 

The policy of the Fuel Administration pro- 
viding for the distribution of anthracite 
coal in the four central states—Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, has been an- 
nounced. 

The policy, which has been agreed to by 
the various State Administrators, provides 
that in any state in which the allotment 
of anthracite coal for the current year 
has been materially curtailed, domestic an- 
thracite sizes should be distributed first to 
those communities within the state which 
would experience the greatest inconveni- 
ence, difficulty and possible suffering in 
changing from the use of anthracite to the 
use of bituminous coal. 

In conformity with this policy the State 
Administrators will distribute within their 
states the allotment of anthracite following 
carefully arranged schedules as to loca- 
tions, which have been furnished them by 
the Administration at Washington for their 
guidance. 


Production Records Broken 
R. W. Gardiner of Pittsburgh, Pa., re 
ports that the mines in his district showed 
an increase of production for the week 
ending July 20 of 6396 tons over the pre- 
vious high week’s record of these mines. 


E. A. Holmes of Birmingham, Ala., re- 
ports that mines in his district show an 


increase of 3,085 tons over the previous 
high week, and H. N. Taylor of Kansas 
City, Mo., reports the banner increase of 
19,352 tons over the previous high 
for these mines. 


rec ord 


| 
eee 
f 
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COMMITTEE AT EACH MINE TO 
URGE INCREASED PRODUCTION 


In order to supply leaders for an in- 
tensive campaign for increased bituminous 
coal production the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration is appointing in each of the 
producing districts throughout the country 
a man to serve as production manager for 
his district. At each mine a committee of 
six, to be known as the Production Com 
mittee of the U. S. Fuel Administration, 
will be formed, three men representing the 
mine workers, three men the mining com- 
pany. 


The duties of the production committees 
will be to stimulate patriotism; to set a 
good example of patriotic industry; to 


arrange for local meetings at which patriot 
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ism and increased yduction alone shall 
be discussed. It is task of the produc- 
tion committee to known the fact 
that there must be a large increase in ton- 
nage if the United States is not to fail in its 
war work. It will also make clear that it 
is the duty of every mine worker to work 
the full prescribed hours during six days 
each week; to pass upon the reasons given 
for absence, short hours worked or any 

that may have resulted in a 


make 


other causes 
loss of tonnage. 

The Production Committee will be found 
by the majority rule, and in case of dispute 
the production manager is to be the final 
arbiter. 

The qualifications for 
these Production Comn 
men should be known 


membership on 
ittees are that the 
be patriotic; 


men 
who on account of relatives or close friends 
in the war are deeply interested in having 
our soldiers receive all possible support 


from those at home; fair-minded men able 
to pass unprejudiced judgment as to 
whether the workmen or the company is to 
blame for absence, short hours or low ton- 
nage. It is also suggested that the largest 
group of foreign-speaking mine workers 
should be represented on the committees, 
and if two nationalities are largely repre- 
sented that both should have representa- 
tion on the committee : 

In announcing the f 
Productive Committees 
rector of Production 
unions of the United 
America: 

“You mine workers are 
serve 


rmation of these 
Neale, Di- 
wrote to the local 
Mine Workers of 


James B. 


like a great re- 
army which shoulder the burden of 


a long campaign in wil there can be no 


letup or the whole offensive plan will 
crumble and collapse. Not a man of you 
would flinch or hang back if he were in 


France today 
vance in the 


guns 


and the order 


came to ad- 
enemy’s machine 
In the same way [ am sure you will 


Tace of 


not falter when you realize how great the 
need is for vour best efforts at home. The 
Operators must join you in a patriotic part- 
nership of effort They must work elbow 
to elbow with vou ar ‘p everlastingly 
at it, and | am sending to every operator a 
letter emphasizing his own duty 1 obli- 
gation Patriots all Rg e! s is the 
motto to live by day and di The 
soldier cannot fight st ac un- 
less his officers supply with ything 
he requires, and so en cannot get 
out the coal, full time, six days a week, un- 
less you are given p irs, props, fair 
working conditions. 
“There is only one way to win. Don’t 
expect the other fellow to do it for vou. 
\ll you have to think about is your own 
day’s work Chis call re coal means 
vou Put in vour best a vour duty is 
done.” 
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GEO. E. COLLINS SEES IMPENDING 
CRISIS IN GOLD SITUATION 


Geo. E. Collins, an internationally known 
mining engineer, expresses the following 
thought with regard to gold production under 
present conditions : 

“I strongly approve the suggestion in 
your recent circular (H-1), that a perma- 
ment committee, representing gold-mining 
and financial interests, be constituted to ad- 
vice the Government how to forestall the 
danger which, in the opinion of many, 
threatens the financial stability of this 
country and the whole civilized world, un- 
less the production of gold is greatly in- 
creased. Personally, I think the circular 
understates the case; and that gold will 
inevitably be at a heavy premium shortly 
after the war ends, if not before. 

“In Colorado, the cost of all mining has 
increased fully 67 per cent; and as very few 
of the gold mines have ever made such a 
profit, it stands to reason that the majority 
must soon close down, unless substantial 
relief is forthcoming. The losses of the 
last two years have exhausted the reserves 
of most mining companies, and they no 
longer possess any resources from which 
to meet the monthly losses. It is useless 
for the Government to appeal now to the 
patriotism of the gold producer. His pa- 
triotism and tenacity have already been 
exerted to the utmost, in keeping his or- 
ganization together, at a sacrifice often of 
his entire capital, long before the Admin- 
istration began to realize what was hap- 
pening. 

“In Colorado, only a very few mines pro- 
duce gold as bullion. By far the majority 
of gold mines produce gold in ore or con- 
centrates, often containing minor values 
in other metals. Such ore and concentra- 
tions have to be transported to custom 
smelters and cyanidation plants at central 
points, so that the cost of producing gold 
is largely influenced by the freight rates 
and smelter or mill treatment costs. The 
latter again are in turn increased by higher 
freight charges, and the gold producer is 
made to bear the double burden. 

“T would further point out that the ex- 
tinction of gold mining will not merely 
destroy individual property, but will wipe 
out entire communities, such as those in 
the Cripple Creek and Central City dis- 
trict. These communities have already lost 
most of their younger men, partly to the 
army, partly to other States where higher 
wages are paid. The population of Gilpin 
County has shrunk to one-third of its for- 
mer limit, and now includes an abnormally 
large proportion of old men, women and 
children, who cannot easilv find subsistence 
elsewhere even if forced to leave their 
homes. The number of elderly widows, 
supported by the county taxes, is rela- 


tively very large. If the county—which 
has practically no other resources aside 
from its mines—loses all its revenue, who 
is to take care of its obligations? The 
sudden impoverishment and depopulation 
of large communities has, I believe, no 
parallel in this country, excepting the sim- 
ilar fate which overtook many Western 
silver-mining districts after the demon- 
etization of silver in 1893. Such misfor- 
tunes should be avoided if in any way pos- 
sible, for they create a feeling of unde- 
served wrong, and tend to undermine the 
confidence of the people in their Govern- 
ment. 

“If the sacrifice of gold-mining commu- 
nities is necessary for the safety of the 
nation, it must proceed, and those who 
suffer must acquiesce as cheerfully as they 
can. But supposing the contrary is true, 
as many of us believe: that the gold-min- 
ing communities are really essential for the 
maintenance of our civilization, and that 
they are being sacrificed, to the great fu- 
ture injury of the entire nation, merely 
because Congress and the Administration 
are too slow to see and to act? 

“If the gold production of the last few 
years is to be maintained, the following 
requirements from the absolute minimum: 

“(1) Remission of all excess profit tax- 
ation, for mines, producing gold. This will 
not be a direct benefit to most gold mines 
for they have no profits to tax: but it will tend 
to encourage capital to speculate in gold mines 

(2) Suspension of the recent order of 
the Director of Railroads making a 25 
per cent advance in freight rates, in so far 
as such freight rates directly or indirectly 
affect gold mines. In Colorado. this would 
practically mean the rates on the narrow- 
gauge railroads, and that serving the Crip- 
ple Creek district: in which cases it is 
hard to discover any rational justification 
for any freight rate increase at all, as has 
been clearly shown elsewhere. 

“(3) Classification of gold mining as an 
essential industry, in respect of purchase 
of necessary supplies and provision of 
labor. 

“(4) Government price regulation of such 
necessary supplies as explosives and steel, 
essential for the industry. 

“I fear that making our employees im- 
mune from draft would not help us very 
much. They are as patriotic as men in 
any other line of business, if not more so: 
and would in most cases refuse to take ad- 
vantage of such immunity. Some stigma 
already attaches to the young man of mil- 
itary age who is not serving, and a man 
should not be asked to submit to this. for 
the apparent benefit of his employer. More- 
over, the labor shortage in gold mines arices 
largely from the competition of other in- 
dustries which benefit from war prices, and 
sold mines cannot hope to pay as high 
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wages as such industries. Again, most of 
our men of draft age have gone already. 

“If increased production of gold is re- 
quired, as I believe, no such half measures 
as the above will suffice. Only a premium 
on gold, directly or indirectly, will bring 
out an increased output. The only way 
to increase production without permitting 
gold openly to go to a premium will be 
for the Government to take over and op- 
erate the unprofitable gold mines as it al- 
ready does the railways; and absorb the 
operating losses which must necessarily 
be expected when gold mines are worked 
under present conditions as to costs of 
labor and material. 

“These suggestions doubtless appear very 
radical; and they would have seemed so 
to the writer himself, less than a year ago. 
Now, the question in his mind is whether 
our statesmen will be farsighted enough 
to choose them as lesser evils than those 
which threaten ultimately to overwhelm the 
financial stability of the country. 

“In any event, such action as is decided 
on should be taken immediately. If the 
mines are closed down, some will fill with 
water, and of others the workings will 
cave in. Machinery and equipment will 
be scrapped or destroyed. The organization 
and special knowledge will be dissipated, 
so that subsequently reopening will be a 
far more difficult and costly matter than 
affording the necessary relief at this junc- 
ture.” 


REQUIREMENTS FOR COAL 
EXCEEDING ALL ESTIMATES 


With every ounce of pressure possible being 
put upon increasing the production of coal, 
requirements continue to mount. It is evident 
that there will be an insufficient supply for 
winter necessities unless the utmost conserva- 
tion is practiced and a system of local distribu- 
tion inaugurated which will prevent any con- 
sumer from obtaining more coal than is suffi- 
cient for his wants, with the utmost care and 
economy being employed in its consumption. 

There will not be enough household coal 
available this winter if last year’s waste con- 
tinues or if unequal local distribution is not 
prevented. 

The Fuel Administration has taken the 
necessary steps to this end. Householders may 
be put on coal rations, as in England and 
France. The coal allowed to each consumer 
will not be the amount used last year, but only 
so much as is scientifically found sufficient to 
heat his house to 68 degrees, providing every 
conservation rule has been obeyed. The al- 
lowance for each will be sufficient for comfort, 
but the thoughtless and wasteful consumer who 
finds his allowance gone before the end of the 
winter will have only himself to thank if .he 
has no fuel with which to heat his house. 


Under this system everyone will get his fair 
proportion of coal. The hoarder will be elimi- 
nated. This system was originally worked out 
and applied in Philadelphia. It has proved an 
unqualified success, and with modifications sug- 
gested by the experiences in that city the 
adoption and enforcement has been referred 
to the Federal Fuel Administration in all 
states. 

This plan involves a department of coal 
allotments in connection with each local fuel 
administrator’s office. Plans for this organiza- 
tion and for the necessary equipment have 
been completed by the administration in Wash- 
ington in such detail that the local bureaus can 
inaugurate the system without delay. The im- 
portant features of the plan are: 

First—A censorship of every order for coal 
received by any dealer, each order being com- 
pared with a figure obtained by very simple 
yet effective formulas showing the rating of 
the house where the coal is to be used. 

Second—Actual inspection of all doubtful 
cases and a checking up through inspectors of 
statements made by householders as to the coal 
on hand, the space to be heated, and the heat- 
ing system employed. 

Third—An effective refusal to furnish any 
householder more coal than a scientific analy- 
sis shows is necessary if the requisite care is 
taken in the heating of the house. Under this 
system surplus coal will be refused. 

All consumers who have obtained a quan- 
tity of coal in excess of their allotments or 
who by deceit or misrepresentation have vio- 
lated any rules and regulations of the Fuel 
Administration will be prosecuted. 

This system will be drastic and will intro- 
duce conditions new to the country. It will 
be no more drastic, however, than conditions 
demand in the interest of all concerned. No 
one will be deprived of coal actually needed for 
heating, but no one will be allowed fuel for 
waste or extravagance or to doubly insure a 
supply of fuel while neighbors on account of 
this excess are unable to obtain enough. 

With a shortage of coal confronting the 
country, it is only through such detailed regu- 
lations that a necessary supply can be insured 
to all. To delay until the emergency is upon 
us would be fatal. The Fuel Administration 
expects everyone to recognize the necessity 
and the reason for this supervision and to 
cooperate fully with the local committees en- 
trusted with carrying out the plan. 


Unnecessary Attractions Discouraged 


Unnecessary attractions in the coal mining 
fields that might be expected to distract the 
mine workers from their duty are being elimi- 
nated through the efforts of the United States 
Fuel Administration with the patriotic cooper- 
ation of citizens and mine workers. 
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METHOD OF GOVERNMENT 
IN LABOR CONTROL OUTLINED 


Government control of the recruiting and 
distribution of unskilled labor for war pro- 
duction is now in effect. No employer en- 
gaged wholly or partly in war work, whose 
maximum force exceeds 100 workers, either 
skilled or unskilled, can get unskilled labor 
except through, or under the direction of, the 
United States Employment Service of the De- 
partment of Labor. Railroads and farmers 
are excepted from this blanket order. 

Advertising of any kind for unskilled labor, 
whether by card, poster, newspaper, handbill 
or any other medium, is prohibited to em- 
ployes engaged in war work, in regulations 
governing the central war labor recruiting 
program announced by the Department of 
Labor. The regulations also authorize the con- 
tinued use of the field recruiting forces of 
war industries in getting unskilled labor under 
strict Federal control, rendering impossible the 
enticing of labor that during the past year and 
more has demoralized the labor market, created 
an enormous turnover and held back produc- 
tion of war materials. 

Returns received up to the present by the 
Federal Employment Service show a shortage 
in the war industries of approximately 500,000 
unskilled workers; and the complete returns 
are expected to double this figure. Every war 
industry in the country has been requested to 
telegraph its present unskilled labor require- 
ments and those of the next two months to 
the Department of Labor and to inform the 
local office of the U. S. Employment Service 
of its day-to-day needs. 

The half million unskilled laborers now 
known to be required constitute the total of 
the first assignment of quotas which the States 
will be called upon to furnish. Each State 
director of the Federal Employment Service 
will receive his State’s quota and will reappor- 
tion it to-local districts. When the returns 
from the war industries are complete, a supple- 
mentary quota will be allotted each State. It 
will be determined on the same proportion- 
ate basis. 

The recruiting of the local quotas will be 
under the general direction of community la- 
bor boards,.composed of a _ representative, 
each, of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice and of the locality’s Employers’ and em- 
ployes. The branch offices of the Federal Em- 
ployment Service will be used in securing 
workers and the volunteer agents of the Pub- 
lic Service Reserve—the Labor finding arms 
of the Employment Service—will assist. The 
reapportionment of State quotas will be done 
by the State directors with the assistance of 
State advisory boards, consisting of the State 
director and two representatives each of a 
State’s employers and workers. 

Violations of the injunction against private 
recruiting are expected to be rare. Whenever 
it is found impossible to deal effectively lo- 


cally with a violation, the facts will be reported 
through the Director General of the Employ- 
ment Service at Washington to the Depart- 
ment of Labor which will investigate. Where 
complaints are well founded, the department 
will secure appropriate action by the War In- 
dustries Board, which has power to shut off 
materials, and by all other enforcing agencies 
of the government. 

For the time being, no restrictions are placed 
upon employers engaged in war work in re- 
cruiting their own skilled labor, other than 
that they should so conduct their efforts as to 
avoid taking or causing restlessness among 
men already engaged in other war work, in- 
cluding railroads, farms and mines, as well as 
work covered by direct or subcontracts for 
government departments. The State directors 
of the Employment Service have been in- 
structed to give all possible assistance to em- 
ployers engaged in war work who desire to re- 
cruit skilled labor. 

Furthermore, war employers, for the present, 
are under no restrictions as to advertising for 
skilled labor, other than that all such adver- 
tising shall be so conducted and designed as to 
avoid creating unrest among men already in 
war work. 

Local offices of the United States Employ- 
ment Service may advertise for the kinds of 
men needed in war work, without mentioning 
wages offered or names of employers. 

Employers engaged in non war work are 
permitted to employ methods of recruiting 
and advertising, so long as they do not in any 
way compete with the government or em- 
ployers engaged in war work. 

The regulations permit employers en- 
gaged in war work to hire unskilled work- 
ers who apply at the plant without solicita- 
tion, either direct or indirect. Where war 
employers are authorized to continue the 
use of their recruiting forces to get un- 
skilled labor, they are prohibited by the 
regulations from the use in any case of 
any fee-charging agency or agent, or any 
agents or labor scouts who are paid for 
their work on a commission basis. 

Authorizations for the continued use 
of recruiting forces will be granted by the 
state directors of the States in which the 
industries having them are operating, and 
the State directors will have control over 
such forces. Permission to recruit un- 
skilled labor in a State other than the one 
in which the work is located may be ob- 
tained from the Department of Labor at 
Washington on the recommendation of 
the State director for the State in which 
the men are needed. No unskilled labor- 
ers may be moved from one employment 
district to another within a State without 
the State director’s authorization; and 
none may be transported from one State 
to another without the Department’s 
authorization. When such movements are 


authorized employers must file a statement 
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with the nearest Federal employment of- 
fice showing the number of men trans- 
ferred, the wages offered and other terms 
and conditions of employment promised 
the men. 


IMPORTANT CHANGES MADE 
IN BUNKERING REGULATIONS 


A recent ruling revises former orders and 
regulations relative to the required quality and 
grades of coal for bunkering steamships at 
Atlantic and Gulf ports. The purpose of the 
order is to improve the quality and enlarge 
the quantity of coal for ships in the Atlantic 
trade. 

Among the changes of consequence is the 
designation of the Tug River field of West 
Virginia as a field apart from the Pocahontas 
field, and admitting as permissible bunker coal 
the coal originating in the Pocahontas, New 
River and Tug River fields which has been 
or may be classified by the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange for consignment to pool No. 1 or 
pool No. 2 at Hampton Roads; also specify- 
ing as permissible bunker coal that coal which 
has been or may be classified for consignment 
to pool No. 44 at Hampton Roads. This coal 
consists of lump and egg coal, but not nut 
coal, originating in these fields. 

To improve the quality of coal for overseas 
trade at New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, the order directs the admission of coal 
originating at mines on the acceptable list of 
the United States Navy, which has been or 
may be classified by the Tidewater Coal Ex- 
change for consignment to pool No. 1, when 
used by itself and not mixed with coal from 
any other pool. Also it admits coal -originat- 
ing at mines on the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & 
Ohio and Western Maryland Railways, or any 
of their connecting lines, which has been or 
may be classified by the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange for consignment to pool No. 9, when 
used by itself and not mixed with coal from 
any other pool. 

Coal originating on the New York Central 
Railroad or any of its connecting lines which 
has been or may be classified by the Tidewater 
Coal Exchange to pool No. 4 and pool No. 10, 
and coal originating on the Pennsylvania, Bal- 
timore & Ohio or Western Maryland, or any 
of their connecting lines, for consignment to 
pool No. 10, as well as pool No. 1 and pool 
No. 9 coal is admitted as permissible bunker 
coal for coastwise trade. 

Coal for “overseas trade” is described as 
including coal furnished ships engaged in 
trade between ports of the United States and 
ports of foreign countries, either trans-Atlan- 
tic or via Panama Canal, and between ports 
of the United States and the Panama Canal 
Zone or Porto Rico, and coal furnished to all 
navy vessels and army transports of the 
United States and its allies, whether engaged 
in trans-Atlantic service or otherwise. 

Coal intended for “coastwise trade” includes 
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coal furnished ships in service between Atlan- 
tic ports of the United States and between 
such ports and Canada. 

The order prohibits the shipment of “slack” 
or sizes of coal smaller than run of mine to 
any port for bunker purposes or to any pool 
except when special permission of the United 
States Fuel Administration has been obtained. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
PROBES PRODUCTION COSTS 

The Federal Trade Commission is now 
conducting or has just completed investi- 
gations of production costs into some 20 
industries for the confidential use of the 
war branches of the Government. 

Of these, the Commission’s Economic 
Division reported, two were undertaken 
for the Fuel Administration, 12 for the War 
Industries Board, 3 for the Food Adminis- 
etration, and one each for the Railroad 
Administration and the Army. 

Complete figures and data on the cost 
of production are being furnished by the 
Commission. Much of this, it is expected, 
will be used in determining fair prices on 
commodities purchased by the Government 
and in some instances the general public. 

The investigations embrace cost inqui- 


ries into bituminous coal, petroleum, coke, 
pig iron, ingots, rolled steel products, cop- 
per, zinc, nickel, lumber, sand and gravel, 


locomotives, canned foods, textiles, military 
food supplies, meats and grains. 


D. W. COOKE IS APPOINTED NEW 
YORK FUEL ADMINISTRATOR 
United States 


. Fuel Administrator Gar- 
field has announced the appointment of 
Mr. D. W. Cooke as Federal Fuel Adminis- 


trator for New York. Mr. Cooke is vice- 
president of the Erie Railroad Company. 
To assume his new duties with the Fuel 
Administration, he has resigned his po- 
sition as chairman of the Traffic Execu- 
tives of the Allies, but will remain a mem- 
ber of that organization, and will represent 
it on the Exports Control Committee. Mr. 
Cooke, in company with Fuel Adminis- 
trator Garfield, and operating executives 
of the railroad and Fuel Administrations, 
spent all day Monday visiting the harbor 
facilities of New York City, and inspect- 
ing all coal piers in New York harbor. 

Dr. Garfield announced at the same time 
the appointment of Mr. Charles E. Robert- 
son and Mr. Reeves Schley as Assistant 
Federal. Fuel Administrators for New 
York. The former has been a deputy 
under Mr. Wiggin and a member of his 
Advisory Committee. The latter has been 
Federal Fuel Administrator for New York 
County. 
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STEPS TO SPUR PRODUCTION 
PRAISED BY GEO. OTIS SMITH 


Geo. Otis Smith, director of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, has wriiten the follow- 
ing letter to A. B. Conkling, Secretary of 
the Graphic Producers Association of Ala- 
bama: 

Since talking with you the other after- 
noon about the condition of the graphite 
industry in Alabama, I had the opportunity 
of learning a little about the get-together 
movement among the Southern pyrite 
miners. As all of you men who are trying 
to make the resources of the South availa- 
ble for the Nation’s use at this time of 
need have much in common in your prob- 
lems whether you are mining graphite, 
manganese, or pyrite, I think your asso- 
ciation might be encouraged by the suc- 
cess which promises to attend the efforts 
of the pyrite producers and on that ac- 
count I am passing on to you some of my 
impressions. 

Mr. Fuller Calloway tells me that the 
pyrite miners are discovering that the prin- 
ciple of helping each other is working out 
along these lines; without actually pool- 
ing all of their product, as I understand it, 
they are to get the benefits of the pooling 
method in so far as there is need; if by 
shortage of labor or equipment trouble any 
mine is uhable to meet its orders in any 
market an arrangement will be perfected 
for the nearest mine having a surplus to 
immediately fill that order. I take it the 
fogical move eventually will be for a cer- 
tain distribution of new orders among 
the operators according as they may be 
best situated and equipped to handle the 
same. 

If properly managed it seems to me this 
association must result in the industry 
standing as a unit in meeting promptly 
and fully the needs of the consumer to the 
better satisfaction of the consumers. It 
will result in the stronger, to some extent, 
standing behind the weaker operators and 
furnishing them with the backing they 
need in meeting their market obligations. 
I am reminded of the fact that two or three 
years ago in some of the coal regions the 
policy of district coal associations was 
somewhat similar, in that in case of a mine 
breakdown or a strike, the nearest opera- 
tors unaffected by such trouble would im- 
mediately take over outstanding orders, not 
for the sake of stealing away a good cus- 
tomer, but for the purpose of keeping the un- 
fortunate operator in business and in good 
standing with his market. Of course in 
any such association the practical logic is 
that each operator may have similar trouble 
himself at any time and this is a kind of 
mutual insurance against losing one’s mar- 
ket. Personally I believe that such prac- 
tices are good under all conditions and 
that the industrial world is coming to that 
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way of thinking. However, the present 
time is one when we must consider pri- 
marily the needs of the country for an 
increased and more reliable output of do- 
mestic products; and again it matters not 
whether that product is manganese, pyrite, 
or graphite. 

The immediate effect of the organization 
of the pyrite association as I learn it from 
Mr. Fuller Calloway, whom you doubtless 
know as one of the most progressive think- 
ers among your business men of the South, 
was the placing of orders for pyrite by the 
fertilizer interests at a notable increase 
over the previously quoted price. Now this 
suggests the proper and necessary attitude 
of any association of this kind toward 
prices. Regardless of what laws may be 
on the statute books, you and I will agree 
this is not the time to seek excessive profits 
by seeking prices higher than the actual 
industrial conditions demand. As Mr. Cal- 
loway told me regarding the pyrite asso- 
ciation their feeling is an absolute willing- 
ness to accept whatever price may be con- 
sidered fair by the War Industries Board 
or any other agency representing the Gov- 
ernment. An association which rests its 
case on such a statement surely cannot be 
interpreted as being in restraint of trade. 

The advantage of combination by you 
producers is the cooperation that is thereby 
made possible in the matter of insuring an 
adequate supply, and I suspect that the acid 
makers were willing to pay a somewhat 
higher price when they knew that not one 
mine operator but all the mine operators 
stood behind the filling of their orders. 
It is just this kind of cooperation moreover 
that will help the country by increasing 
the output of these absolutely essential 
minerals and to accomplish this I feel that 
you men who may represent the stronger 
companies, stronger whether backed by 
mere capital, or by longer experience, or 
by greater efficiency, must be unselfish 
in the support which you give to your asso- 
ciates in the industry. Of course at this 
time unselfishness of this type is expres- 
sive of the highest patriotism which we 
know is becoming more and more widely 
distributed throughout the country, but at 
any time [ think this kind of combination 
for the good of all is profitable and is go- 
ing to supplant the cut-throat competition 
that we have had in America, competition 
which was expensive and did not in fact 
very well serve even the interests of the 
few because sooner or later each compet- 
itor came to know the feeling of the edge 
of the knife. 

I have simply jotted down these thoughts 
that have come to me because I feel that 
you all, in fact we all, are working upon 
the same problem. Increased output is the 
one thing we must keep before our eyes 
and I believe from our previous confer- 
ence about the graphite industry you know 
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that I realize that you producers must be 
supported by having the consumers meet 
you half way. In a chapter which I recently 
contributed to a book on reconstruction, 
now in press, I have one section entitled 
“Equitable distribution of net procceds” 
in which | emphasized the need in making 
the production of the raw material receive 
its share of the profits. Of course you 
know better than | that wherever the mar- 
gin of profit for mining is small the ten- 
dency will be toward exploitation and 
waste, in that only the richest and most 
accessible part of the deposit will be mined. 
Therefore it is not only to the interest 
of you graphite and pyrite miners but also 
to the public interest that the natural re- 
sources of your State should receive their 
share of the returns. It is for this reason 
that | have been especially interested in 
your efforts to put your industry on a 
basis that will both meet the present em- 
ergency and be of lasting benefit to your 
State and to the consumers of graphite 
throughout the country. 

| think in the recent hearings’ before 
the Senate Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing I at least suggested that a larger share 
of the profits might go to the mine operator 
when the margin between pyrite and sul- 
phuric acid prices or between the price of 
manganese ore and of ferromanganese is 
so large, or when we consider the apparent 
discrepancy between the possible profits of 
some of the graphite producers and the 
rather large profits of the strongest of the 
graphite consumers. It is to the public 
interest that the natural resource should 
receive its share of the return. 

If it will help in the least the good Amer- 
ican cause of stimulating domestic produc- 
tion, please feel free to quote me as urg- 
ing you operators to get together in every 
possible way to the end that every graph- 
ite producer will be helped to produce at 
the lowest possible cost and to sell his 
product at a fair profit. The country needs 
American graphite and the graphite busi- 
ness deserves a living wage. 


NO COAL FIRES FOR COUNTRY 
CLUBS’ GUESTS THIS WINTER 


The United States Fuel Administration has 
issued an order establishing a regulation to 
restrict fuel consumption by private country 
clubs. 

During the period from December 1, 1918, to 
\pril 1, 1919, no private country club shall 
burn or use fuel of any description, includ- 
ing coal, coke or natural gas, fuel oil or other 
petroleum products, or use power derived 
from any such fuel for purposes of heating 
or cooking, excepting: 

1. This regulation shall not be construed to 
prevent or restrict the use of wood or peat 
for heating or cooking purposes by any coun 
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try club when such wood or peat is avail- 
able without the use of railroad transportation. 

2. Any private country club may use or 
burn fuel other than wood or peat for heat- 
ing or cooking purposes on receiving a permit 
for such use fram the United States Fuel 
Administration. Such permit may be granted 
upon receipt of a certificate from the Fuel 
Administrator for the State within which the 
country club applying therefor is located, 
that the fuel can be spared and that it is not 


against the public interest to grant such 
permit. 

The full penalties of the Lever Act are 
prescribed for violations of the order. 


Since coal production records began to 
be broken in various of the leading dis- 
tricts, the spirit of emul: 
catching throughout the entire production 
field. In nearly every field the mine work- 
ers are a unit in consenting to make a sac- 
rifice of many of their usual holidays and 
diversions. Wherever there seems to be 
a danger of taking men away from the 


ym seems to be 


vital task of mining more coal the mine 
workers are doing their part by making 
the necessary sacrifice. 

At Barnesboro, Pa., the center of an im- 


portant mining district, 


ne of the annual 


events enjoyed by the mine workers has 
been the annual picnic of the Northern 
Cambria Scottish Club. Word has been 
received by James B. Neale, Director of 
Production, U. S. Fuel Administration, that 
the Northern Cambria Scottish Club has 


decided to discontinue this annual picnic 
during the period of the war so as not to 
interfere in any way with local production. 

In other producing districts throughout 
the country there are man) 


public gather- 
ings, county fairs, 


firemen’s 


icnics and such 
like diversions scheduled Wherever any 
of these seem to threaten to divert the 


mine workers from their patriotic tasks it 
is desired by the Fuel Admini 
they be 


stration that 
concelled. 


Coke Prices 


By an order of the U. S. Fuel Administra- 
tion the maximum price per ton of 2,000 
pounds f. 0. b. cars at the point where pro- 
duced, for mixed sizes of perly screened 
and cleaned beehive or by-product coke suit- 
able for domestic purposes shall be $1.00 less 
than the maximum government price for se- 


lected foundry coke f. 0. b. cars at 
point 

Che production of domestic fuel by 
ing and cleaning the accumulate 
at beehive and by-product 


the same 


screen- 
breeze piles 


king plants has 
recently grown to such a xtent th the 
United States Fuel Administration 
necessary to establish a maximum 


the product. 


= 
= 
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PETROLEUM EXPERIMENT STATION 


The above illustration shows the Bureau of 
Mines Petroleum Experiment Station at Bar- 
tlesville, Okla., as it will appear when the 
buildings now under construction are com- 
pleted. These buildings are being erected by 
a fund domated by public-spirited oil men of 
Oklahoma and handled by the Bartlesville 
Chamber of Commerce. The site of four acres 
on which the station is located is the gift of 
George W. Keeler, of Bartlesville. 

The two structures are for office quarters 
and laboratories. The administration building 
will be 37 feet wide and 57 feet long, and have 
two floors and a basement. Office space for 
twelve technical men will be provided, and 
there will also be included an exhibition room, 
a conference room and a library. Instructive 
samples and specimens will be set up in the 
exhibition room, and it is hoped the library 
eventually will be one of the best in the coun- 
try on the subjects of petroleum and natural 
gas. This library is expected to prove a most 
useful adjunct to the oil and gas men of the 
mid-continent field. 

The laboratory building will be 42 feet wide 
by 102 feet long and of one story. It will 
house the well equipped chemical and technical 
laboratories and a machine shop. Many in- 
vestigations that cannot well be conducted in 
this building will be carried on in the open or 
under temporary structures on the station 
grounds. The four acres provide ample space 
for such work, as well as for future expansion 
of the permanent structures. 

This experiment station has been established 
by the Bureau of Mines for what may be 
termed practical research in petroleum and 
natural gas to the end of increasing efficiency 
and reducing wastes. Problems concerned 
with the drilling of wells, the production of 


oil or gas, storage of oil and transportation 
of oil and gas, the refining of oil, and the util- 
ization of oils and gases will be considered. 
To find out what investigations were most 
needed, circular letters to oil and gas men 
have been sent out requesting their opinions. 
The station is for public service, and it is the 
desire to meet the public needs as fully as the 
facilities of the station will permit. Much of 
the work is expected to be cooperative with 
companies actively engaged in the oil and gas 
industries. 


New Sized Screenings Regulations 


To permit the making of a grade of bi- 
tuminous coal to take the place of anthra- 
cite which has been withdrawn from the 
Middle West, and which is specially 
adapted for use in magazine or base bur- 
ner stoves, the United States Fuel Admin- 
istration has adopted regulations and prices 
for sized screenings. 

For all special sizes passing over a mesh 
over one-half inch in size, the mine price 
for prepared coal is allowed. For special 
sizes passing over one-quarter inch and 
under one-half inch in size, the mine price 
for run of mine coal is allowed. 

For all fine sizes passing through a mesh 
one-half inch or smaller, the price fixed i 
30 cents per net ton less than the pre- 
vailing price for standard screenings. If 
fine screenings or “carbon” passing through 


one-half inch or smaller mesh as the re- 
sult of producing special sized screenings 
are mixed with other coal, the selling price 
shall not exceed the applicable government 
rice less 30 cents per net ton. 


Vy 
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WAR LABOR BOARD RULES 
IN BETHLEHEM STEEL CASE 


The National War Labor Board has ren- 
dered its finding in the case of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. This decision, 
one of the most important in many respects 
which has been reached in the history of the 
board, grants the workers the right to organ- 
ize and to bargain collectively, orders the re- 
vision or complete elimination of the bonus 
system now in operation at the plant, the re- 
vision of piece work rates and the establish- 
ment of a designated, guaranteed minimum 
hourly wage rate for some 5,000 machine shop 
workers in comformity with one of the scales 
now being applied by the War or Navy De- 
partments; applies the basic eight hour day 
with payment of time and half time for all 
overtime and double time on Sundays and holi- 
days, and provides for overtime payment to 
piece workers; calls upon the company to pay 
men and women alike when performing the 
same work and to allot women no tasks dis- 
proportionate to their strength. It provides 
that the piece work rates shall be revised by 
the plant management cooperating with com- 
mittees of the workers and representatives of 
the Ordnance Department, which is the de- 
partment principally interested in the product 
of the plant; and also that a permanent local 
board of mediation and conciliation, consisting 
of six members, three chosen by the company, 
three by the workers, be established to effect 
agreements on future disputed points and on 
disputed points not covered in the award. This 
board is to be presided over by a chairman to 
be selected by and to represent the Secretary 
of War. In addition, an examiner of the War 
Labor Board is to be assigned to interpret and 
enforce the award, being specifically instructed 
to investigate and report to the board upon 
all charges of discrimination against union 
men by the company. 


LIGHTLESS NIGHTS TO SAVE 
1,000,000 TONS COAL YEARLY 

According to records kept by representatives 
of the United Fuel Administration, the saving 
of more than 60,000 kilowatt hours, which is 
equal to above 100 tons of coal, was made on 
the first night of the “Lightless Nights” in the 
Borough of Manhattan, New York City. The 
saving will be much greater during the winter 
when the daylight saving hour will be restored 
and darkness begins very much earlier. 

The figures given indicate a coal economy 
through “Lightless Nights” of 40,000 tons a 
year in the Borough of Manhattan alone. 
From the data now on hand, the Fuel Ad- 
ministration’s Bureau of Conservation esti- 
mates a national saving through the opera- 
tion of the “Lightless Night” order of more 
than 1,000,000 tons of coal a year. 


BUREAU OF MINES SPEEDS 
WORK ON WAR MINERALS 


For the purpose of stimulating the pro- 
duction of the necessary war minerals, a 
special appropriation was recently made by 
Congress for the Bureau of Mines. This 
emergency war service has been organized 
by the Bureau of Mines as a special branch 
of the work under the name of War Min- 
erals Investigations. Recently, Mr. J. E. 
Spurr, formerly a member of the Commit- 
tee on Mineral Imports and Exports, ac- 
cepted the position of executive in charge 
of this work while remaining as Mineral 
Adviser to the Shipping Board. The work 
is organized on a temperary basis, but 
will be continued, if need be, for the period 
of the war. 

The province of the War Minerals In- 
vestigations cover: 

(a) Minerals of special war interest by 
reason of their not being already produced 
in the United States in sufficient quanti- 
ties for war purposes. 

(b) Improvement in utilization of min- 
erals for war purposes. 

The investigation covers the broad field 
of mining, transportation, ore-dressing, 
smelting, and marketing. On the one hand 
this field touches that part of the geolog- 
ical survey which deals with mining, geol- 
ogy, and mineral statistics, and on the 
other with that part of the War Industries 
Board which deals with mineral raw ma- 
terials which are the basis of war indus- 
tries. 

The program has been framed and is be- 
ing carried on in the most practical man- 
ner from the sole point of view of war 
exigencies. The stimulation of domestic 
production of those metals and minerals 
of which there is now a shortage, and 
utilization and economy of these metals 
and minerals will be the two main pur- 
poses of the work. Stress is being laid 
on the different metals or minerals in the 
order of the national need. 


MANGANESE IMPORTS FROM 
ASIA ARE CUT OFF 


Importations of manganese ore from 
Asia and Australasia have, by a new ruling, 
been prohibited as to ocean shipments 
made on and after July 20; and, to 
make this ruling effective, all outstanding 
licenses for the importation of manganese 
from those countries have been revoked as 
to ocean shipment on and after July 20, 
1918. 

Adequate supplies can be obtained, it 
has been found, from sources nearby, en- 
tailing far less strain upon the tonnage 
resources of the United States during the 
present difficult period than shipments from 
the distant ports in Asia and Australasia. 
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GOVERNMENT’S CONTENTION 
SUSTAINED IN HARVESTER SUIT 


The Department of Justice is advised 
that at the ensuing term of the Supreme 
Court the International Harvester Com- 
pany will dismiss its appeal from the decree 
of the District Court adjudging it a com- 
bination in restraint of trade and ordering 
its dissolution. The effect will be to leave 
the decree of the District Court as the final 
decree in the case. 

The parties will then join in asking the 
District Court to enter an order to carry 
the decree into effect, providing substan- 
tially as follows: 

(a) The Harvester Company to dispose of 
the harvesting machine lines known under 
the trade names of “Osborne,” “Milwaukee” 
and “Champion,” the trade names them- 
selves, and all patterns, drawings, blue 
prints, dies, jigs and other machines and 
equipment used in the manufacture of 
these lines to a responsible and independ- 
ent manufacturer or manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements. 

(b) The Harvester Company also to dis- 
pose of the plants and works at Springfield, 
Ohio, and Auburn, N. Y. where the Cham- 
pion and Osborne lines of harvesting ma- 
chines are manufactured. 

(c) If not otherwise disposed of within one 
year after the close of the existing war the 
before-mentjoned lines of harvesting ma- 
chines etc. to be sold at public auction to 
the highest bidder. 

(d) The Harvester Company to be prohib- 
ited after December 31, 1919, from having 
more than one representative or agent in 
any city or town in the United States for 
the sale of harvesing machines or other 
agricultural implements. 

(e) If at the expiration of eighteen months 
after the close of the existing war the fore- 
going measures have not proved adequate 
in the opinion of the Government to re- 
store competitive conditions in trade and 
commerce in harvesting machines and other 
agricultural implements and to bring about 
a situation in harmony with law, the Gov- 
ernment to have the right to such further 
relief in the present case as may be neces- 
sarv to that end. 

This case presented the most  funda- 
mental issue which has arisen under the 
Sherman act since its constitutionality was 
determined. The issue is this: The Gov- 
ernment contended that combinations of 
competitive units on a scale large enough 
to make the resulting restriction of com- 
petition direct and substantial are unlawful 
without more, on the theory that it was not 
the policy of the Sherman act to wait until 
the evils of undue concentration of com- 
mercial power have already come to pass, 
but rather to strike at once at undue con- 
centration of commercial power itself. The 


defendants contended, on the other hand, 
that such combinations are not unlawful 
unless the Government goes further and 
shows in each particular case that the com- 
bination has wrongfully used its power, as, 
for example, by unduly enhancing prices, 
by unduly limiting the quantity or lower- 
ing the quality of product, by unduly lower- 
ing wages, etc.; in other words, that monop- 
olistic combines are not unlawful so long 
as they use their power benevolently. 

The effect of the present action is to sus- 
tain the contention of the Government, on 
which the decree of the court below was 
based. 


Allege Oil Trade Abuses 


Complaint was filed with the Federal 
Trade Commission by one of the oil com- 
panies of Shreveport, La. alleging un- 
fair practices on the part of one of its com- 
petitors. 

An investigation was made by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and the complaint, 
together with the result of the Commis- 
sion’s investigation, was referred to the 
United States Fuel Administration. 

A hearing was held in Washington by 
the Oil Division of the Fuel Administra- 
tion July 11, 1918, resulting in instructions 
being issued July 19 by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration directed to all oil companies operating 
in Shreveport and vicinity as follows: 


“Pending the issuance of a general order 
you are directed as follows: Make no 
allowance to retailers on gasoline or kero- 
sene exceeding one cent per gallon. Make 
no drayage allowance to consignees on 
drum or barrel shipments. No permanent 
equipment shall be given or loaned, and 
sale or rental must be based on a fair 
value. give no premiums, secret fees or 
rebates. Coupon books (if sold) not more 
than two per cent discount for cash. 
Neither buy nor rent premises nor equip- 
ment from existing retailers. Furnish re- 
tailers no employees. Pay retailers no salaries 
or commissions.” 

It is the intention of the Fuel Adiminis- 
tration to issue, after full investigation, a 
general order regulating the trade prac- 
tices of oil marketing companies through- 
out the United States. The oil industry 
will be asked to give prompt consideration 
to all existing trade practices and to ad- 
vise the Oil Division of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration in regard thereto. This may be 
done either direct or through the National 
Petroleum War Service Committee or its 
subcommittees throughout the country. It 
is hoped that by this means the order when 
issued will be as fair and as far-reaching as 
possible, so as to bring about a correction 
of whatever discriminations and abuses 
may now exist. 
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CENTRAL RECRUITING 
OF LABOR BEGUN 


Unskilled Workers Being Handled Under 
New Policy In Effort to Increase Indus- 
trial Efficiency 


The National Government assumed con- 
trol of the recruiting of civilian workers 
for war industry on August 1. This step 
calls for important readjustments of the 
traditional industrial policy. It is esti- 
mated that the industry of the United 
States employs some 30,000,000 unskilled 
workers. In ordinary times, the labor 
“turn-over” of the manufacturing establish- 
ments of the country is, on the average, 
300 per cent. That means that every estab- 
lishment which requires the services of one 
hundred workers is accustomed to hire 
three hundred workers during the course 
of a single year. Since the war this end- 
less migration of workers has been multi- 
plied many times. In some cities the labor 
“turn-over” has gone as high as 3,000 per 
cent. 

The waste entailed by such a ceaseless 
ebb and flow hits workers and employers, 
but, most of all, at this time it weakens 
the military might of the American people. 
The production of ships and of munitions 
can be largely increased if the disastrous 
labor “turn-over” be eliminated, and civil 
man-power wisely distributed and hus- 
banded. The conditions and agencies which 
cause avoidable labor “turn-over” must be 
eliminated. 

The Department of Labor, through the 
United States Employment Service, has 
taken over, on the instructions of the Pres- 
ident, the exclusive placement of all un- 
skilled labor required by war _ industry. 
Private labor agencies may no longer place 
unskilled workers. Individual employers 
may no longer solicit workers except 
through the United States Employment 
Service. 

The Employment Service is thus given a 
duty comparable only to that borne by 
the War Department when the Selective 
Service Law was put into operation. But 
this policy must be enforced without mil- 
itary authority. We must rely upon the 
understanding, the cooperation and the 
good will of the American people. 

In every industrial state, boards, equally 
representative of employers and employes, 
are being created to assist in rendering ef 
fective the employment system. In every 
community where conditions make such 
an organization possible, community boards 
are being called into existence. These rep 
resentative groups, together with the of- 
ficials of the United States Employment 
Service, will be responsible for the volun 
tary mobilization of labor. 


The administration for this great task 
has had to be hastily improvised; the ma- 
chinery for its enforcement is still in pro- 
cess of formation. The United States Em- 
ployment Service comes to the country 
not with a completed organization nor 
with a perfected mac It has been 
quickly brought into being in response to 
the growing necessity for more and more 
of the materials of victory. The Employ- 
ment Service, in cooperation with industry 
and labor, hopes to be able to end the 
“stealing” of labor by competing concerns. 
It will be able to abolish the wanton stim- 
ulation of labor turn-over by men in search 
of profit. But it may not be able imme- 
diately and without delay so to distribute 
the workers of America that the actual 
shortage of labor will be reduced to the 
lowest possible figure 


“MODIFIED MINE RUN” 
COAL PRICES ARE FIXED 


Must Not Exceed Applicable Government 
Mine Prices for Screenings at Mine, Says 
Fuel Administration. 


\ recent order of 
tration, provides reg 
of “modified mine run” ¢ 


> U. S. Fuel Adminis- 
ions fixing the prices 
| f. o. b. the mines. 
“Run of mine” coal describes the product as 
it comes from the mine without going through 
the process of separation into sizes. “Modi- 
tied mine run” coal is described as “run of 
the mine from which a certain portion of 
lump has been screened.” 

The regulation fixes the prices for “modified 


mine run” at not to exceed the applicable gov- 
ernment mine prices for screenings at the 
mine where such “modified mine run” coal 
is produced plus the following percentages 
of the margin or difference between the appli- 
cable government mine prices for mine run 
and screenings at such mines 

Run of mine passed through 2-inch openings 


40 per cent of such mar 


Run of mine passed j-inch open- 
ings—/5 per cent of su 
Run of mine passed through 4-inch 


90 per cent of such 


openings 


Kun of mine passed through 5-inch open- 
ings—95 per cent of such mar 

Run of mine passed izh 6-inch or larger 
openings shall take the applicable government 


price for run of mine 


Kentucky Coke Prices 


Che maximum price per ton for coke made 
in Pike County, 


tuck xcept at the plant 
of the Marrowbone Mi g Co., has been fixed 
it $6.50 for blast-furna ke and $7.50 for 


72-hour selected foundry ke 


j 
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REVISION OF PRICES 
FOR OHIO COAL MADE 


State Divided Into Eight Districts and 
Former Classifications of “Thick Vein” 
and “Thin Vein” Eliminated. 


The producing districts within the state 
of Ohio and the prices of bituminous coal 
mined therein have been revised by an 
order of the U. S. Fuel Administration. 

In making the revisions under the pres- 
ent order the former classifications of 
“thin vein” and “thick vein” coal have been 
eliminated, the old system being intricate 
and involved. 

Under the new classifications the state 
has been divided into eight districts and 
the prices have been fixed for run of mine, 
prepared sizes and slack or screenings, in 
the sequence given. 

District No. 1, County of 

Meigs and Townships of 

Cheshire and Addison in 

County of Gallia $2.35 2.60 2.10 
District No. 2, Counties of 

Vinton, Jackson, Lawrence, 

Sciota, Pike and County of 

Gallia except Townships of 

Cheshire and Addison.,..... $3.00 3.25 2.85 
District No. 3, Counties of 

Hocking and Athens, and 

Townships’ of Coal and 

Monroe in the County of 

Perry and Townships of 

Homer in the County of 


The Bailey Run or No. 7 
$2.50 2.75 2.25 


District No. 4, Counties of 
Washington and _ Noble, 
County of Morgan except 
Township of Homer, and 
County of Perry except 
Townships of Coal and 

District No. 5, Counties of 
Guernsey and Muskin- 
gum and Township of War- 
ren in Belmont County......$2.25 2.50 2.00 

District No. 6, Counties of 
Holmes, Tuscarawas, Car- 
roll, Coshocton, and Town- 
ships of Monroe, Franklin, 
Washington and Freeport 
in County of Harrison, 
and Townships of Wash- 
ington and Yellow Creek 
in County of Columbiana, 
and Townships of Brush 
Creek, Saline, Springfield, 
Ross and Knox in County 

District No. 7, Counties of 
Trumbull, Portage, Summit, 


Mahoning, Medina, Wayne 

and Stark, and County of 

Columbiana except Town- 

ships of Washington and 

Vellow Creel $3.00 3.25 2.85 
District No. 8, County of 

Monroe, County of Belmont 

except Township of War- 

ren, County of Harrison 

except Townships of Mon- 

roe, Franklin, Washing- 

ington and Freeport, and 

County of Jefferson ex- 

cept Townships of Brush 

Creek, Saline, Ross, Knox, 

and Springheld $1.90 2.15 1.90 

To the above prices there may be added 
the 45 cents allowance for wage increase 
if the producing companies are entitled 
to add such allowance under the Presi- 
dent’s order of October 27, 1917. 


COMMUNITY LABOR BOARDS 
TO APPLY FEDERAL POLICIES 


The establishment of Community Labor 
Boards to have general jurisdiction over 
the recruiting and the distribution of la- 
bor, in cooperation with the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service of the Department of Labor, 
has been announced. 

These boards will localize in each indus- 
trial region the enforcement of the poli- 
cies of the United States Employment Ser- 
vice. In the mobilization of the army of 
producers, they will apply the federal poli- 
cies as the draft boards put into operation 
the selective conscription act. In order that 
the boards may represent adequately their 
communities, employes and employers will 
each select representatives. 

Community Labor boards consisting of 
one representative of employers and one 
representative of employes with a third 
representative of the United States Employ- 
ment Service are now being established 
wherever the industrial situation justifies it. 

The members of the board will be ap- 
pointed by the state directors of the U. S. 
Public Service Reserve. Chambers of com- 
merce and manufacturers’ associations will 
be asked to nominate industrial manage- 
ment representatives; state and city fed- 
erations of labor will nominate the labor 
members while the third member, who will 
be the presiding officer, must in every case 
be a representative of the United States 
Employment Service. 

The community labor boards will assist 
in mobilizing the labor of their respective 
communities, but especially they will decide 
upon the relative needs of local establish- 
ments seeking labor and where the supply 
is less than the demand they will prorate 
the existing reserve. 
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RESTRICTIONS APPLYING TO 
RECRUITING OF LABOR 


The general restrictions now applying to 
the use of private labor recruiting forces 
follow: 

1. Private recruiting will be under the 
full control and direction of the State di- 
rector of the United States Employment 
Service for the State in which the recruit- 
ing is done. 

2. No permission for the use of private 

recruiting forces will be granted, except 
upon recommendation of the Director Gen- 
eral of the Employment Service to the 
State Director for the State where the men 
are to be used. The recommendation will 
be given, provided the men cannot be se 
cured locally and, in the judgment of the 
State director, there is serious need o 
additional labor. 
3. Labor can be moved from one State 
to another or within a State only on the 
authorization of the State director of the 
Employment Service for the State where 
the movement originates. 

4. A report of every man moved shall 

be filed with the U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice in the recruiting district from which 
he is moved. 
5. All men so moved will be credited 
1 the quota required to be furnished by 
the recruiting district from which they 
are secured. 

6. Private recruiting forces shall not 
make use in any way of the Employment 
Service or of any fee-charging agent or 
agency. 


ol 


7. Every permission is at any time sub- 
ject to withdrawal or restriction by the 
State director who granted it. 


Praises “Heroes of the Pick” 

Secretary of War Newton D. Baker, 
deeply impressed with the patriotic spirit 
manifested by the one hundred and fifty 
mine workers of Mercer County, Pa., who, 
though retired on account of age, went 
back to work as soon as they learned or 
the country’s vital need for more coal, 
wrote the following letter of appreciation 
to United States Fuel Administrator Harry 
A. Garfield: 

“T was greatly impressed when I learned 
recently about one hundred and fifty re- 
tired miners in Mercer County, Pa., recog- 
nizing the nation’s urgent need of increased 
fuel, had volunteered to go back to the 
mines and serve their country there. 

“This is the spirit which free and liberal 
government always engenders and which 
insures the triumphs of our arms and aims. 
I should like, through you, to send a per- 
sonal greeting to these heroes of the pick.” 


Those Having Wood May Get No Coal 


The United States Fuel Administration has 
suggested to State Fuel Administrators that 
in those states where a plentiful supply of 
wood is available, the sale, shipment and dis- 
tribution of coal for domestic purposes to 
persons residing outside of cities or incorpo- 
rated towns may be prohibited, except under 
special permit. 

State Fuel Administrators are advised that 
if they find as a result of prohibiting the use 
of coal outside of cities, excessive prices are 
demanded by wood dealers, they should be 
dealt with under the authority conferred by the 
Lever Act. 

The authority for prohibiting the sale, ship- 
ment and distribution of coal to domestic 
consumers, it is pointed out, is contained in 
the order appointing State Fuel Administrators 
to office. 


There have just been issued two very im- 
portant and interesting publications by the 
West Virginia Geological Survey, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. These publications are de- 
scribed in the following extract from the 
printed circular of the Survey and the reader 
is also told how to secure the publications: 

28. Detailed Report on Barbour and Upshur 
Counties and Western Randolph, by D. B. 
Reger, with an roductory Discussion of 
Deep Well ls, including the Deepest 
Well in the World, by I. C. White, and a 
Discussion of Deep Well Temperatures by C. 
EK. Van Orstrand, issued under date of July 
1, 1918, containing 867 pages + civ pages of 
introductory matter, and illustrated with 53 
half-tone plates and 43 figures or zine etchings 
in the text accompanied 


with a separate case 
of topographic and geologic maps of the entire 
area in two sheets, one covering Barbour 
County, and the other Upshur County and the 
coal area of Randolph west from Big Laurel 
and Rich Mountains. The whole region is 
underlain by the coal measures in which are 
several valuable beds, all of which are de- 
scribed, analyzed, and their areas mapped in 
this report Price, including case of maps, 
delivery charges paid by the Survey, $3.00, but 
for combination price with other publications 
see below. Extra copies of geologic map of 
Upshur and Western Randolph, $1.00; of Bar- 
bour, 75 cents. Extra copies of topographic 
map of Upshur and Western Randolph, 75 
cents; of Barbour, 50 cents. 

3l. Revised Figure Showing Bituminous 
Coal Beds in West Virginia, zincograph sec- 
tion, or cut, 6 inches wide and 40 inches long, 
showing the names, number and intervals sep- 
arating the coal beds of West Virginia, and 
extending from the top of the Dunkard Series 
to the base of the Pottsville Series on the scale 
of 1 inch to 200 feet, compiled and revised to 
July 1, 1918, by Ray V. Hennen, assistant 
geologist. Price, 25 cents. 
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WHITE AND PEALE HEAD 
NEW BUREAU OF LABOR 


At a recent conference held in Washing- 
ton, between the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministrator, Harry A. Garfield, and the in- 
ternational officials of the United Mine 
Workers of America, a complete under- 
standing was reached wherein all questions 
pertaining to labor in the coal mining in- 
dustry will remain under the jurisdiction 
of the United States Fuel Administrator. 
This is in accordance with an understand- 
ing previously reached between the Secre- 
tary of Labor and the United States Fuel 
Administrator. 

In order that this arrangement may be 
made effective, the United States Fuel 
Administrator has created a Bureau of 
Lakor. to which all matters relating to La- 
bor controversies will be referred for 
settlement. The United States Fuel Ad- 
ministrator has appointed Mr. John P. 
White, formerly president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and Mr. Rem- 
brandt Peale, coal operator for Central 
Pennsylvania, joint heads of this bureau, 
with power as his deputies to consider and 
dispose of all matters concerning labor in 
the coal mining industry properly coming 
before the Fuel Administration and sub- 
ject to the procedure prescribed in existing 
joint agreements. 

The following statement of principles 
was made by Mr. H. A. Garfield, United 
States Fuel Administrator, at conferences 
at which were present Mr. Frank J. Hayes, 
president, Mr. John L. Lewis, vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. William Green, secretary and 
treasurer of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and Mr. John P. White and Mr. 
Rembrandt Peale representing the Fuel 
Administration, all of whom acquiesced 
in the statement as expressing their 
understanding of the principles followed 
by the United States Fuel Administration 
and by the International Union of Mine 
Workers in settling questions relating to 
labor in the coal mining industry, it being 
understood that wherever the Federal 
Government is called upon to intervene or 
of its own motion intervenes in the settle- 
ment of such questions, whether in organ- 
ized or unorganized fields, jurisdiction 
shall remain for the present, and until 
otherwise arranged, in the hands of the 
United States Fuel Administrator: 

“The United States Fuel Administrator 
understands: 

a. That no strike shall take place pend- 
ing the settlement of any controversy until 
the dispute has been reviewed and decided 
by him. 

b. That recognition of the Unions shall 
not be exacted during the continuance of 
the war except where now recognized by 
collective bargaining. 


c. That where, by joint contract between 
employer and employed, machinery is pro- 
vided for the settlement of controversies, 
United States Fuel Administrator shall not 
be required to intervene or to mediate 
until such means have been invoked and 
the remedy exhausted without reaching ad- 
justment. 

d. That where the United States Fuel 
Administrator intervenes, substantially, 
the principles, provisions and_ practices 
laid down in the Maryland and Upper Po- 
tomac Settlement of May 6, 1918, shall be 
accepted by the workers, and employers 
and their chosen’ representatives, as 
sufficient. 

On the basis of the foregoing under- 
standing which he regards as just and im- 
perative in the present crisis, the United 
States Fuel Administrator has insisted and 
will continue to insist that any adjustment 
of labor questions in the coal mining in- 
dustry, whether by joint agreement be- 
tween operators and mine workers or by 
agreements severally made with the United 
States Fuel Administrator, shall embody 
wherever applicable and substantially, the 
principles, provisions and practices laid 
down in the Maryland and Upper Potomac 
Settlement of May 6, 1918, and recognizes the 
authority of the International Union of Mine 
Workers in the organized fields and their juris- 
diction over controversies arising in said 
fields. More specifically, the United States 
Fuel Administrator has insisted and will con- 
tinue to insist in all such settlements— 

a. That emnloyers will be required to relin- 
quish the right to discharge employees be- 
cause of affiliation with lahor unions. 

b, That employers will be required to recog- 
nize the right of their employees to organize 
by peaceful methods that do not interrupt 
production. 

c. That the so-called automatic penalty 
clause now in force being regarded by mine 
workers as a cardinal principle of collective 
bargaining during the continuance of the war, 
will be included in all agreements as a condi- 
tion precedent to the allowance of increased 
price permitted to operators. 

d. That where the union shop now exists 
the same shall continue, and where union and 
non-union men work together the continuance 
of such condition shall not be deemed a griev- 
ance. 


Owing to the large demand for mine scales, 
The Standard Scales & Supply Companv. of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has increased its facilities 
in the mine scale department, and is now pre- 
pared to turn out fifty to seventy-five mine 
scales per week. This company states that 
there has been an unusually large demand for 
scales in the last few months, especially from 
the West Virginia district. 


NE 
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GAS EXPERIMENTS TRANSFERRED 
TO THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


The experimentation with gases for use 
in warfare, which has been conducted by 
the Bureau of Mines has been transferred 
to the War Department by the following 
executive order: 

“It is hereby ordered that the Experi- 
ment Station at American University, 
Washington, D. C., which station has been 
established under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Mines, Interior Department, for 
the purpose of making gas investigation for 
the Army, under authority of appropria- 
tions made for the Ordnance and Medical 
Departments of the Army, together with 
the personnel thereof, be, and the same 
is hereby, placed under the control of the 
War Department for operation under the 
Director of Gas Service of the Army.” 

Prior to the issuance of the order the 
Secretary of War wrote the President as 
follows: 

“In connection with the proposed trans- 
fer of the chemical section at American 
University from the Bureau of Mines to 
the newly constituted and consolidated 
Gas Service of the War Department, which 
you are considering, I am specially con- 
cerned to have you know how much the 
War Department appreciates the splendid 
services which have been rendered to the 
country and to the Army by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and especially by 
the Bureau of Mines under the direction of 
Dr. Manning. In the early days of prepa- 
ration and organization, Dr. Manning’s 
contact with scientific men throughout the 
country was indispensably valuable. He 
was able to summon from the universities 
and the technical laboratories of the coun- 
try men of the highest quality and to in- 
spire them with enthusiastic zeal in at- 
tacking new and difficult problems which 
had to be solved with the utmost speed. I 
do not see how the work could have been 
better done than he did it, and the present 
suggestion that the section now pass under 
the direction and control of the War De- 
partment grows out of the fact that the 
whole subject of gas warfare has assumed 
a fresh pressure and intensity, and the 
director of it must have the widest con- 
trol so as to be able to use the resources 
at his command in the most effective way 
possible. The proposal does not involve 
the disruption of the fine groups of sci- 
entific men Dr. Manning has brought to- 
gether, but merely their transfer to Gen- 
eral Sibert’s direction.” 

Van H. Manning, the director of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, received the following let- 
ter from the President: 

“I have had before me for some days 
the question presented by the Secretary 


of War involving the transfer of the chem- 
ical section established by you at the 
American University from the Bureau of 
Mines to the newly organized Division of 
Gas Warfare in which the War Depart- 
ment is now concentrating all the various 
facilities for offensive and defensive gas 
operations. I am satisfied that a more ef- 
ficient organization can be effected by hav- 
ing these various activities under one di- 
rection and control, and my hesitation 
about acting in the matter has grown only 
out of a reluctance to take away from the 
Bureau of Mines a piece of work which 
thus far it has so effectively performed. 
The Secretary of War has assured me of 
his own recognition of the splendid work 
you have been able to do, and I am taking 
the liberty of enclosing a letter which I 
have received from him, in order that you 
may see how fully the War Department 
recognizes the value of the services. 

“I am today signing the order directing 
the transfer. I want, however, to express 
to you my own appreciation of the fine and 
helpful piece of work which you have done, 
and to say that this sort of team work by 
the bureaus outside of the direct war-mak- 
ing agency is one of the cheering and grat- 
ifying evidences of the way our official 
forces are inspired by the presence of a 
great national task.” 


Conference With Smokeless Operators 


A conference was held July 25 between rep- 
resentatives of the U. S. Fuel Administration 
and the smokeless coal operators of West Vir- 
ginia. It was held for the purpose of adjust- 
ing the standard of prices of the product in 
these fields, for coal consigned to Hampton 
Roads, and for the consideration of other 
matters relative to brokers’ commissions, pro- 
duction, etc. 

No definite conclusion was reached at the 
present conference as to price adiustments, the 
operators from the Pocahontas field proposing 
to submit to the Administration at an early 
date a complete new set of cost sheets, which 
they say will more nearly represent the mining 
costs in their field. 

Under the present regulations of the Fuel 
Administration nine different basic prices are 
fixed for coal originating in the Pocahontas, 
New River and Tug River fields. Covering 
different grades and different allowances, com- 
missions, etc., there are forty-eight different 
prices applying to these fields. The Adminis- 
tration has proposed a schedule of average 
prices for the purpose of simplifying the ac- 
counting to the different fields and different 
operators. The Pocahontas operators object 
to the enforcement of any new plan until new 
cost sheets for their field shall have been pre- 
pared and submitted. 
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COAL PRODUCTION FOR WEEK 
ENDED JULY 27 WAS 12,802,000 TONS 
The ouput of bituminous coal in the 


United States declined approximately 1 
per cent during the week of July 27, accord- 


ing to reports received by the United 
States Fuel Administration from the 
United States Geological Survey. The 


output for the coal year to date is about 
15,000,000 net tons short of the country’s 
requirements. The production (including 
lignite and coal made into coke) for the 
week is estimated at 12,802,000 net tons, a 
decrease compared with the week preced- 
ing of 121,000 net tons, but an increase over 
the corresponding week of 1917 of 1,471,000 
net tons, or 13 per cent. 

The average daily production is esti- 
mated at 2,134,000 net tons as against 
2.154.000 net tons during the week of July 
20 and as compared with 1,889,000 tons dur- 
ing the week of July 27, 1917. 

The output of the week under review is 
9 per cent behind the average weekly out- 
put required during the balance of the 
summer months to make up the deficit to 
date. The difference between the summer 
requirements and that specified for the 
balance of the coal year is occasioned by 
the necessity to ship practically all lake 
coal during the summer months and 50 
per cent more tidewater coal to New Eng- 
land during the summer than in the winter. 

Production to date is approximately 
15,000,000 net tons behind the schedule, and 
in order to meet all requirements as out- 
lined by the U. S. Fuel Administration it 
will be necessary that the output of coal 
during the last of the summer months, 
August and September, shall exceed 14,000,- 
000 net tons per week, 714,000 net tons, or 
5.5 per cent in excess of the record week 
to date. 

The average daily requirements have 
been ascertained by the U. S. Fuel Admin- 
istration to be as follows: For the sum- 
mer months, April 1 to September 30, 
2,100,000 net tons; for the winter months, 
October 1 to March 31, 1,970,000 net tons. 
For the entire coal year, April 1, 1918, to 
March 31, 1919, there must be a daily aver- 
age of 2,035,000 net tons. 

Anthracite shipments increased slightly 
during the week, the total movement 
amounting to 40,942 carloads as against 
40,664 carloads during the previous week. 

CONDITIONS DURING WEEK OF JULY 20 

During the week of July 20 the bituminous 
mines produced 8 per cent of the present 
full time output, the losses to production 
being distributed as follows: Car short- 


age, 5.1 per cent; labor shortage, including 
strikes, 4.4 per cent; mine disability, 4.2 
per cent; no market, 0.1 per cent; all other 
causes, 1.2 per cent. 
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Improved working conditions were re- 
ported by the operators in northern and 
central Ohio, central Pennsylvania, New 
River and Winding Gulf and in the West- 
ern and Pacific Coast States. The im- 
provements were attributed to better 
transportation conditions. More available 
labor was reported in the New River dis- 
trict and less mine disability in the Ohio 
district and better market conditions in the 
Western States. 

The material decrease of production 
occurred in Illinois, southern Ohio, West- 
moreland and Somerset counties, in Penn- 
sylvania, the high volatile district of south- 
ern West Virginia, Fairmont, all Kentucky 
fields and southwest Virginia. In all dis- 
tricts except Kentucky the causes of in- 
creased losses were attributed to car and 
labor shortage and mine disability, whereas 
in the Kentucky fields the shortage of coal 
cars was the limiting factor. 

Operators in New River and Winding 
Gulf, Pocahontas and Western and Pacific 
Coast States reported 100 per cent car sup- 
ply during the week of July 20. 


NO LIMITATION PLACED ON 
SALE OF OIL OR GASOLINE 


Attention of the War Industries Board 
and of the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion has been called to the wide prevalence 
throughout the United States of a mis- 
taken impression that some order or rec- 
ommendation has been issued from Wash- 
ington with respect to the sale of oil and 
gasoline. In some places, local automobile 
dealers’ associations have even issued cir- 
culars laying down the rule that dealers 
in oil and gasoline must make no sale of 
these products on Sundays and _ holidays 
or after 6 p. m. on other days, and stating 
“it is now an order from Washington.” 

No such order or recommendation has 
been issued by any governmental authority 
or with any governmental approval. The 
Fuel Administration has urged that waste- 
ful practices in the use of oil and gasoline 
shall be stopped and all reasonable and 
proper measures of conservation shall be 
observed. No limitations, however, have 
been placed upon the sale of these pro- 
ducts. 

It is not intended to interfere in any 
way with the activities of automobile 
dealers’ associations or others who, after 
consideration of the local conditions, may 
seek to bring about some limitation upon the 
hours during which oil and gasoline shall 
be sold to the public; but it is desired that 
it be clearly understood that no orders or 
recommendations have been issued by any 
governmental authority upon this subject. 
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RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTATION 
OF MEXICAN LABOR QUALIFIED 


The occupations in which Mexican labor- 
ers may engage after being admitted to the 
United States under the special provisions 
temporarily modifying the head tax, liter- 
acy test and contract labor provision, 
have been extended by supplemental order 
of Secretary of Labor Wilson. 

Under the departmental order of June 12 
the immigration restrictions for Mexican 
labor were lifted only for Mexicans com- 
ing to this country to engage in agricul- 
tural pursuits, railroad maintenance of 
way and lignite coal mining. 

The new order, now in effect, adds to this 
list mining of all kinds and common labor 
work in connection with construction be- 
ing done by or for the Government in 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and southern 
California, all included in the jurisdiction 
of Immigration District No. 23. 

In addition the provision that Mexican 
laborers coming into the country under 
the war emergency provisions of the pre- 
vious order must have a small portion of 
their wages deducted to be returned when 
they leave the United States has been dis- 
continued. 

Commissioner General of Immigration 
Caminetti is in general charge of the ad- 
mission of Mexican laborers. 

To facilitate the admission of Mexican 
laborers they will be permitted to enter 
the United States at all ports of entry along 
the Gulf and Atlantic Coast as far north 
as Charleston, S. C., in addition to the entry 
ports along the Mexican border. 

The inimigration office forces at towns 
most used by the Mexicans are being in- 
creased. Specially trained examiners of 
the United States Employment Service are 
assisting immigration inspectors in exam- 
ining applicants at these points. 

Encouraging reports come from the bor- 
der States as to the effect the influx of 
Mexican labor has had already in alleviat- 
ing local labor shortage. The Employment 
Service office at Yuma, Arizona, reports 
that: “The demand and supply for farm 
hands is about balanced. Any shortage of 
farm hands heretofore existing has’ beer 
relieved to a large extent by the operation 
of Departmental Order No. 54261-202 (ad- 
mission of Mexican labor).” 

Other Federal employment offices along 
the border report numbers of Mexicans 
entering under the new provisions. Many 
of the immigrants are already at work cut- 
ting cotton in the Southwestern States. 


A. G. Mackenzie, secretary of the Utah 
Chapter of the American Mining Congress, is 
in Washington to attend the hearing of the 
copper producers and the War Industries 
Board. 


ALL RECORDS FOR WEEKLY 
COAL PRODUCTION EXCEEDED 
Weekly coal 


production records found a 


new million mark to conjure with during the 
week ended July 13. According to the report 
by the Geological Survey the bitumi 


put (including lignite and coa 
is estimated at 13,243,000 net 

The average production 
estimated at 2,207,000 net tons as against 
2,051,000 net tons during the week of July 6, 
or an increase of 7.6 per cent, and as com- 
pared with the average production per work- 
ing day of 1,961,000 net tons dur 
sponding week of 1917. 

The output during the week ended July 13 
of 13,243,000 net tons is appr - 1,031,- 
000 net tons, or 8 per cent above the average 
weekly requirements of 12,211,500 tons esti- 
mated by the U. S. Fuel Administration. 
However, the average weekly production for 
the coal year to date is estimated at 11,568,000 


r day is 


ximately 


net tons, or 5.3 per cent d the weekly 
requirements. In order to make up the deficit 
for th ecoal year from April 1 to date of 
643,000 net tons per week rr «639,651,000 net 


tons, it will be necessary to have approxi- 
mately ten more weeks of production equiva- 
lent to that of last week. or a production of 
12,472,000 net tons during each of the thirty- 
seven remaining weeks he coal year end- 
ing March 31, 1919. This figure has only 
twice been attained—the week of June 15 and 
the week here reported 

With these facts in view the 
Fuel Administration, operators mi 
increase production must be supplemented by 
the elimination of every wasteful o 
sary use of coal. 

Reports from the carriers 
shipments for the week J 
from 26 to 36 per cent 


efforts of the 


r unneces- 


increased 


ranging 


LIGHTLESS NIGHT ORDER 
AGAIN PUT IN EFFECT 


Under a new order the use of light generated 

or produced by the use consumption of 

coal, gas, oil or other fuel for illuminating or 

displaying advertisements, announcements or 
external 


signs, or tor the 


namentation of 
any building, must be discontinued entirely on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
of each week within ‘ 


New England and the 
‘nt . New Jer- 


1e District of 


states of New York, 
Delaware, Mary! 
Columbia, and will be entire 

Monday and Tuesday of each 


sey, 


liscontinued on 


week in all the 
remainder of the United States. The order 
excepts bona fide roof gar s and outdoor 
restaurants and outdoo moving picture 


theaters. 

Street illumination in a ties will be re- 
stricted to the hours betwee sunset and 
rise, and the amount of 
city will be reduced to that 
safety. 


sun- 
ighting in any 
necessary tor 
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HAYES URGES ANTHRACITE OP- 
ERATORS AND MEN TO SPEED UP 


Frank J. Hayes, president of the United 
Mine Workers, has completed a tour of 
the anthracite mining field where he 
has been speaking to the mine operators 
and mine workers on the imperative need 
of speeding up production. His plea has 
been, particularly, that all mine workers 
shall, in the present crisis, work their 
full eight hours a day and persist in it 
through the six days of every week. 

Thus, he has urged, in spite of the re- 
duction of the mine workers’ ranks caused 
by the draft and by voluntary enlistment, 
production could be brought to a point 
that would satisfy even the vastly in- 
creased war demands of the Government; 
would keep all the industries running 
full blast and would insure the domestic 
consumer against discomfort. 

At a big meeting near Lansford, Pa., 
Mr. Hayes supplemented his own per- 
sonal appeal by reading to the mine 
workers a letter from James B. Neale, 
Director of Production of the U. S. Fuel 
Administration, in which Mr. Neale said: 

“T shall be glad if you will convey to 
the anthracite mine workers my greetings 
and make very clear to them the heavy respon- 
sibility which rests upon their shoulders 
in this hovr of the Nation’s need. Per- 
haps no one who is not in daily touch 
with the situation in the Fuel Adminis- 
tration in Washington, into which there 
is constantly coming information as to 
the needs for coal from all over the land, 
can fully realize the seriousness of the 
coal shortage and what a handicap it is to 
our success in the war. I am confident 
that I need only to state the fact that the 
shortage of coal is endangering the carry- 
ing out of our new war program and that 
the mine workers will then remove the 
danger. 

“The task set for them is hard because 
of the inroads made in their ranks by the 
draft, voluntary enlistment and munition 
plants but there are still enough men and 
boys left in and about the mines to pro- 
duce sufficient coal to meet the country’s 
needs. To do this, however, will require, 
from each one, eight hours of work each 
day and the determination to produce 
a markedly increased tonnage. In this 
way only can the dangers and hardships 
which our soldiers in France must bear, 
be reduced to the minimum and many 
thousands of homes be kept warm during 
the coming winter. 

“The mine workers above all others du- 
ring the past years have proven them- 
selves loyal to their comrades. There is 
no record of a mine disaster, where the 
lives of their fellows were endangered, 
that there were not more volunteers for 


the rescue than could be used. And so 
I am sure they will come to the rescue 
now and will give willingly of their time 
and strength, so that General Pershing’s 
boys may be fully equipped to put up 
a powerful and victorious fight against the 
Kaiser and his armies which are threat- 
ening our freedom and so that there may 
be no suffering from cold this winter. 

“Since Mr. Garfield, United States Fuel 
Administrator, wrote you under date of 
June 12, pointing out the need of eight 
hours of work each day by each mine 
worker and a large increase in tonnage, 
there has been some improvement, but 
the tonnage is still far short of meeting 
the urgent demands being made by those 
in charge of the war program and by the 
domestic users. More than on any other 
group, the eyes of American are centered 
today on the mine workers. Great results 
are expected of them and I am sure they 
will be given gladly in the cause of hu- 
manity.” 


New High Records 


Still is the news of the progress of the 
American troops at the front backed up 
by news of increasing progress on the part 
of the industrial soldiers of the republic 
in the coal mines. Reports to the United 
States Fuel Administration indicate that 
the mine workers are bending every energy 
to the task of creating a high tide of pro- 
duction. 

District Representative E. A. Holmes of 
Birmingham, Ala., reports that for the 
week ending July 27 the entire state of 
Alabama shows a production of 433,738 net 
tons, an increase of 18,175 net tons over 
any production week in the history of the 
State. 

For the same period C. E. Lenhart, Dis- 
trict Representative of Uniontown, Pa., re- 
ports that the Connellsville region has 
shown an increased production of 2,600 net 
tons over any previous record. E. J. Howe, 
District Representative at Bluefield, Va., 
for the Tug River and Pocahontas regions 
reports an increase of 7,600 net tons over 
the previous high record. 


Production Committee Appointed 


James B. Neale, Director of Production, 
United States Fuel Administration has ap- 
pointed a Production Committee to work 
with him in the Fuel Administration Build- 
ing and aid him in the intensive campaign 
for increased production of coal. The 
members of the new committee are G. C. 
Foedisch of Philadelphia; Alan C. Dodson 
of Bethlehem, Pa., and Julian B. Huff of 
Greensburg, Pa. 
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WAR LABOR BOARD FINDS 
AGAINST MINIMUM WAGE 


The National War Labor Board has de- 
cided against establishing a minimum wage 
to be applied generally throughout indus- 
try. The question of the determination 
and application of a fair living wage is to 
be decided in each case on the basis of 
the particular facts ascertained. At the 
same time, however, the board adopted a 
resolution, written by former President 
William H. Taft, and submitted jointly by 
Mr. Taft and Frank P. Walsh, the joint 
chairman, in which the attention of capital 
and labor is invited to the wisdom of com- 
posing their differences upon the basis of 
the principles and policies of the board as 
approved and promulgated by the Presi- 
dent in his Proclamation of April 8, 1918. 

In this resolution the War Labor Board 
adopts an attitude firmly opposed both to un- 
just profits on the part of capital and unreason- 
able demands on the part of labor, stating 
that capital should have only such reason- 
able returns as will assure its use for the 
world’s and the nation’s cause; and that 
the physical well being of labor and 
its physical and mental effectiveness, in 
a comfort, reasonable in view of the exi- 
gencies of the war, should likewise be as- 
sured. 

In so many words, the board declares the 
war to be an interregnum in which the 
wheels of industry should turn only in the 
common cause and for common ends, and 
neither for unjust profits on the part of 
capital or unfairly inflated wages on the 
part of labor, stressing maximum produc- 
tion as the paramount necessity and unsel- 
Ish cooperation as the preliminary essen- 
tials to this accomplishment. 

The adoption of the resolution marks the 
end of a lengthy discussion of the ques- 
tion of declaring and establishing a fixed 
amount as the minimum to be paid any 
workman in the United States. 

It reaffirms, however, the principle that 
the worker is entitled to a wage sufficient 
to sustain himself and his family in health 
and reasonable comfort and restates the 
purpose of the board to apply the princi- 
ple in each of the cases to come before it 
for decision. 

Following is the resolution as passed 
unanimously by the board: 

Resolved: That the National War 
Labor Board deems it an appropriate time 
to invite the attention of employers and 
workers alike to the wisdom of composing 
their differences in accord with the prin- 
ciples governing the National War Labor 
Board, which were approved and promul- 
gated by the President in his proclamation 
of April 8, 1918. 

That this war is not only a war of arms, 


but also a war of workshops; a competition 
in the quantitative production and distri- 
bution of munitions and war supplies; a 
contest in industrial resourcefulness and 
energy. 

That the period of the war is not a nor- 
mal period of industrial expansion from 
which the employer should expect unusual 
profits or the employes abnormal wages; 
that it is an interregnum in which industry 
is pursued only for common cause and 
common ends. 

That capital should only have such rea- 
sonable returns as will assure its use for 
the world’s and nation’s cause, while the 
physical well being of labor and its phys- 
ical and mental effectiveness in a comfort 
reasonable in view of the exigencies of the 
war, should likewise be assured. 

That this board should be careful in its 
conclusions not to make orders in this 
interregnum, based on approved views of 
progress in normal times, which, under 
war conditions, might seriously impair the 
present economic structure of our country. 

That the declaration of our principles as 
to the living wage and an established mini- 
mum should be construed in the light of 
these considerations. 

That for the present the board or its 
sections should consider and decide each 
case involving these principles on its par- 
ticular facts and reserve any general rule 
of decision until its judgments have been 
sufficiently numerous, and their operation 
sufficiently clear, to make generalization 
sate. 


FURTHER RESTRICTIONS ON 
SMOKELESS COAL SHIPMENTS 


An order has been issued by the U. S. Fuel 
Administration prohibiting any person owning 
or operating a dock on Lake Michigan or 
Lake Superior from selling, shipping, deliver- 
ing or distributing smokeless coal received 
at any such dock from the New River, Poca- 
hontas, Tug River or other field producing 
low volatile smokeless coal for any purpose 
other than making illuminating gas, by-product 
coke or coal briquettes, or for such other 
special purposes as may be designated by the 
Fuel Administration, by special permits. 

The prohibition contained in the order also 
includes any such coal carried over from 
stocks of last year. Also it applies to all ship- 
ments of smokeless coal which are permitted 
under the Zone orders as well as to all out of 
zone shipments under zone permits. 

To sell or deliver smokeless coal except 
as specified under the Order of today special 
permits must be obtained from the District 
Representative of the U. S. Fuel Adminis- 
tration in charge of docks on Lake Michigan 
and Lake Superior. 
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RETIRED MINERS HELP TO 
BREAK PRODUCTION RECORDS 


Enthusiasm for increased production in 
the coal fields is growing rapidly and in 
practically every district the mine workers, 
who, as President Wilson says, are “en- 
listed in the great service army,” are striv- 
ing to break their own production records 
week by week. 

\ striking evidence that the mine worker 
has become impressed with the vital im- 
portance of the work entrusted to him 
comes from the mines of the Mercer Iron 
and Coal Company at Stoneboro, Pa. 

These mines are the oldest in that 
tion of the country and have for 
produced a large quantity of 


‘“ 


sec- 
years 
high-grade 


coal. Their production is in the neighbor- 
hood of 500,000 tons a year. 
There were in that section about one 


hundred and fifty miners who had been in 
the service of 2 company years ago, and, 
on account of age, had retired from active 
mine work. Real lizing the country’s need 
of coal at this time they came forward 
voluntarily and agreed once more to take 
up the pick and shovel. A large number 
of these men had been able to set aside 
sufficient to maintain them in comfort 
during their declining years, but, feeling 
they were not fit for military service, chose 
this way of emphasizing their loyalty to 
the country. * 

These men were given employment in a 


new opening on the mine, an opening not 
yet connected by railroad, but while wait- 
ing for a siding to be completed they 


mined over 4,000 tons of 
piled Bo waiting to 


have already 


coal 
whi h 18 


be hauled away. 


SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA 
MAKES FINE SHOWING 
G. D. Kilgore, 


district representative at 
Norton, Va., has sent a telegram to the United 
States Fuel Administration saying: 
“Southwest Virginia field is over the top 
with a production of 193,626 tons, week ended 
July 13. This is 94 per cent full time capacity. 
Total 12,656 tons, of which tons 
was due to car shortage ; 9145 tons due to 
labor shortage and 236 tons due to mine disa- 
bility. This is greatest weekly production in 
history of the field. Labor efficiency greatly 
increased and we are striving to reach 200,000 
tons weekly. We have started honor roll for 
operations producing from 90 to 100 per cent.” 
\ letter of congratulation was sent to the 
district representative by James B. Neale, 
director of production, in which he said: 
you and the operators and 


loss, 


3,275 


“TI congratulate 
mine workers on their fine display of patriot 


ism. The increased tonnage will help a lot i 
winning the war, and all parties in interest 
may feel they are truly performing just as 


patriotic a service as though they were fight 
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ing in France. I am glad to know that a 
splendid spirit of patriotic cooperation exists, 
and under such a condition nothing can stop 
the southwestern Virginia field from produc- 
ing at least 200,000 tons per week until the 
war is over.” 


Pennsylvania Miners Set High Records 


So fully are the mine workers in most of 
the producing districts realizing the vital 
importance of speeding up the production 
of coal that they are beginning in various 
regions to set high production marks for 
themselves and are then bending every en- 
ergy to beat their own records. 

On July 18 F. W. Guthrie, president of 
the United States Coal Corporation, of 
Pittsburgh, sent a letter to the superintend- 
ent of all the mines under his control, in 
which he said: 

“Let us set the top for July as 200,000 tons 
and all make up our minds to go ‘over the 
top’ for the month to the greatest extent 
possible. The Germans have started a big 
drive on the other side and our brave boys 
seem to be holding them in good shape. 
Let us start a drive of our own here at 
home to support our boys with the propor- 
tion of coal needed. I know that you and 
your men will be glad to do your share in 
this work.” 

This 


was July 18. On the 3lst of the 
month Mr. Guthrie was able to send the 
following telegram to the United States 


Fuel Administration: 

“Went over the top yesterday with pro- 
duction 201,691 tons. Hope to make 210,000 
tons, including today.” 

Thus all records for the production of 
these mines was broken by the patriotic 
effort of the mine workers. 

James B. Neale, Director of 
on receipt of this news wired: 

“TI shall be glad if you will express to 
your superintendents and to all of your 
mine workers my appreciation of their true 
patriotism and say to them that the United 
States Fuel Administration is confident 
that before long a ‘ten thousand ton day’ 
will be regarded as below the average.” 


Half Cent Advance Permitted 


The National Petroleum War Service Com- 
mittee has been advised by the United States 
Fuel Administration that it does object to an 
advance of one-half cent a gallon i in the whole- 
sale tank wagon market price of gasoline, 
naphtha and refined oil throughout the entire 
United States. The reason for this advance 
is the recent increase in railroad rates through- 
out the United States. 

In no instance shall the 
wholesale prices of these 


Production, 


increase in the 
products be per- 


mitted to cause an advance in the price to the 
consumer of 
gallon. 


more than one-half cent per 


— 
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ALEXANDER V. DYE 
A widely known member of the Phelps- Dodge staff. 


EXPECT TO SAVE 3,000,000 TONS OF 
COAL AT INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 


The complete organization of the Industrial 
Furnace Section, of the Fuel Administration 
to handle fuel conservation in all furnaces 
with the exception of those operated for the 
production of power, heat and light has been 
effected. This includes those plants using fuel 
for direct heat, such as the clay products in- 
dustries. 

This section is in charge of an experienced 
engineer who has under his immediate super- 
vision thirteen districts comprised of thirty- 
one states, covering the territory in which in- 
dustrial furnaces are used. Each district has 
a local head who has in his organization an 
advisory board and a corps of inspecting 
engineers 

The newly appointed district chiefs met at 
the Fuel Administration Building for a con 
ference with A. F. Greaves-Walker, the chiet 
of the section. The district chief made report 
based on a preliminary survey of each district 
estimates of probable an 
nual savings was 3,000,000 tons of coal. 


Their conservative 


\ standard questionnaire is being furnished 
each plant owner in 
tion, which he 
Inspector. rhe 
upon the 


advance of the 
will fill out 


rating 


inspec 
and hold for the 
f each plant will be 

with which fuel is 


based ethiciency 
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used. All wasteful burning cesses will be 
taken into account; but an opportunity for 


correcting wasteful conditions will be 
before inspection. Recor i 
company each question: several items of 
which will apply to each and every plant, and 
if followed will impro i ns materially. 
The inspecting engineer | be in a position to 
make further recommendations to each owner 
after inspecting his plant 

The clay products, lime ement and glass 
industries will be inspected first 


It is considered im] 


all existing 


fuel conservation committees, committees of 
chambers of commerce a ational defense, 
manufacturers’ associations and other bodies 
engaged in conservatio1 rk w 


tory of any district shall 
force and that the cooperation of such organ- 
izations shall be obtain 

By appealing to the patriotism of the 
nace owner, at the same time 
ble facts which saving 
money for himself and rr the nation’s 
use in the prosecution of the war, little trouble 
is expected in bringir ibout conservation 
of fuel through the tion and 


operation of all industrial furnaces 


fur- 
ing tangi- 


Snow n i 


HENRY S. WILLIAMS, NOTED 
GEOLOGIST, DIES IN CUBA 


Henry Shaler Williams Ithaca, N. Y 
died in Havana, July 31, of pleurisy. He 
was seventy-one years Professor Wil- 
liams was well known as a geologi His re- 


search work in Cuba result 
ment of oil fields in the 


Williams was one of the 


Professor best 
known geologists and 1 tologists in the 
country, having been plac charge of mam 
important investigations and having written 
much on geology. From 1832 1912 he was 
Professor of Geology at Univ and 
since 1912 had been Emeritus Professor of 
Geology at Cornell University. For some time 
he was in charge of the D nlan Laboratory 
of the United States Ge gical Surv and 
was associate editor of t American Journal 
of Science and Journal of G ) e repre 
sented the United States the Inte itional 
Congress of Geology 

Professor Willams was born Ithaca 


N. Y., in 1847, and was et ted trom Yale in 


L868 He became assista t pale rhe FY 
his alma mater, but af two vears left to 
become Professor of Nat Science in Ken 
tucky University by t he went to 
Cornell, where he remai til his appoint 


\ll of Williams's wrt 


Professor 


Ss were 
of an abstruse nature s that he was best 
known among. scholars mg his works 
were “A Geological B 
Papers, Devonian and (¢ terous “On 
the Theory of Organic Variation”; also many 
papers on Devonian geo! und paleor tology. 


ment at Yale 
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Year Limit on Contracts Revoked 


By an order of the U. S. Fuel Ad- 
ministration operators, producers and 
jobbers of coal and coke under certain 
conditions may make contracts covering 
a longer period than one year. 

The order amends the former order, 
dated December 24, 1917, prohibiting 
the making of contracts for a longer 
period than a year by providing that the 
United States Fuel Administrator mav 
in his discretion upon application and 
submission to him of satisfactory evi- 
dence specially approve of the making 
of any particular contract covering a 
period longer than one year, or without 
limitation as to date of termination. Any 
such contract so specially approved shall, 
however be subject to all orders, rules 
and regulations of the United States 
Fuel Administrator then or hereafter 
at any time in force. 


MAXIMUM CHARCOAL PRICE 
FIXED BY FUEL ADMINISTRATION 


To provide for the better distribution of 
charcoal, the U. S. Fuel Administration has 
promulgated regulations covering the distri- 
bution of car load lots, together with the maxi- 
mum prices which may be charged by the pro- 
ducer therefor. 

Under the regulations, the maximum prices 
of charcoal in car lots shall be: lump in bulk, 
20 cents per bushel; lump in bags, 22 cents per 
bushel; screenings in bags, 20 cents per bushel. 
All the maximum prices apply to car lots sold 
to consumers or to dealers for wagon delivery. 
Any commission paid to selling agencies or 
marzins allowed to jobbers, shall be paid by 
the vendors, and shall not be added to the 
established prices. Where wagon deliveries 
are made by the producer to the purchaser, a 
reasonable charge for such handling may be 
added subject to the approval of the Federal 
Fuel Administrator for the state in which such 
celiveries are made. 

Where charcoal is shipped in bags the actual 
cost of the bags may be added to the prices 
given. The purchaser may return bags suit- 
able for refilling to the point of shipment with- 
in sixty days after date of shipment, in which 
case the price charged for the bags shall be 
refunded. 


New Coke Prices 


By orders of the United States Fuel Admin- 
istration, price regulations have been estab- 
lished on crushed and screened coke and 
breeze produced in by-product ovens, on 
crushed and screened coke and breeze made 
in beehive ovens, on beehive coke in the state 
of Utah, and on gas coke. 

As anthracite coal is not obtainable in cer- 


tain districts where gas coke is produced, and 
as there are no published railroad freight rates 
on anthracite coal to such districts, the base 
price for such coke at the plant, plus the low- 
est published coke freight rate to such point, 
shall be: Run of retorts, $5.50; run of retorts, 
screened above 34-inch size, $6; screened and 
sized about 34-inch size, $6.50; screened and 
sized between % and %-inch, $4.50. 

The prices of gas coke, at the plant in dis- 
tricts where authracite coal is obtainable, sold 
to dealers for distribution in less than car 
lots or delivered direct to consumers for house- 
hold purposes, are fixed as follows: Screened 
and sized above 34-inch, the same price estab- 
lished for stove anthracite in the same local- 
ity; run of retorts, screened about 34-inch, 25 
cents less than the price of stove anthracite; 
run of retorts, not screened, 75 cents less than 
the price of stove anthracite. Coke sold for 
purposes other than those just mentioned will 
take the same price as gas coke in localities 
where anthracite is not obtainable. 

The maximum price for breeze shall be one- 
half the price established for run of retorts 
coke unscreened made in gas retorts where 
such breeze is produced. 

The order relating to coke made in beehive 
ovens provides that the price per ton, f. o. b. 
the ovens, for crushed coke over 34-inch size, 
shall be the maximum price for 72-hour se- 
lected foundry coke, plus 30 cents. All pre- 
pared sizes of clean dry-screened coke under 
34-inch size, shall be $1 less than the price for 
blast furnace coke made at beehive ovens 
where such coke is produced. The maximum 
price for breeze shall be one-half the price 
established for blast-furnace coke made in 
beehive ovens where such breeze is produced. 

The maximum price for coke per ton, f. 0. b. 
cars at ovens, for crushed coke over 34-inch 
size, produced at any by-product oven plant, 
shall be the maximum price for run of ovens 
coke plus 50 cents. This shall include all pre- 
pared sizes of clean hard coke over 34-inch 
size, whether crushed or screened mechanically 
or screened by hand. The maximum price per 
ton, f. o. b. cars at ovens, for all prepared sizes 
of clean dry-screened coke under 34-inch size 
shall be $1 per ton less than the price for run 
of ovens made in by-product ovens where such 
coke is produced. The price per ton for breeze 
shall be one-half the price of run of oven coke 
made in by-product ovens where such breeze is 
produced. 

Prices for coke produced in the state of 
Utah were established as follows: Eight and a 
half dollars per ton for smelting or furnace 
coke, $9.50 per ton for 72-hour selected foun- 
dry coke. 


John T. Burns, western secretary of the 
American Mining Congress, is now at the 
Washington office, where he will be during the 
next three months. Secretary Callbreath left 
early in August for an extended western trip. 
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PENDING LEGISLATION INTERESTING TO PRODUCERS 


The following bills of interest to the min- 
ing industry have been introduced in Con- 
gress since the July issue of the JouRNAL: 

S. 4789—King: To establish a branch of 
the Interior Department in the Western States 
and to transfer to such branch certain bureaus 
and offices of the Interior Department. Branch 
to be established in some public lands state 
west of the Mississippi River and location to 
be designated by the President under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 
The bill provides for the transfer from the 
District of Columbia to the proposed West- 
ern office the offices of the Commissioner of 
Public Lands, the Geological Survey, the Bu- 
reau of Mines, the Reclamation Service, and 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, together 
with all such equipment as may be necessary 
to the administration of such bureaus. Bill 
carries with it certain provisions affecting the 
Forestry Service. An appropriation of $1,000,- 
000 is provided for the erection of buildings, 
etc. 

S. Res. 274—Shields: Directing Secretary 
of Agriculture to furnish the Senate with 
all available information concerning phosphate 
rock found in the United States, location of 
deposits, quantity mined and exported, cost of 
production, amount now used in commercial 
fertilizers and sugegstions for proper legisla- 
fertilizers and suggestions for proper legisla- 
tion for the further development of the phos- 
phate industry. 

S. 4795—McKellar: To amend existing law 
encouraging production, conservation and 
distribution of food and fuel. Making it un- 
lawful for any agent of the Government whose 
duty it is to solicit or execute contracts to 
solicit, induce or execute contracts with any 
firm, corporation or business association with 
which he is associated or of which he is a 
stockholder or officer. 

S. 4823—Lenroot: Governing child labor in 
mines or quarries and other enterprises. Fix- 
ing an excise tax of 5 per cent upon the 
accrued profits of the year of any, mine 
in which children under the age of 16 have 
been employed during the year. Fixing au- 
thority in the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue and Secretary of Labor to administer the 
act. Authorizing inspection of properties for 
enforcement of the law. Providing for re- 
ports from employers and fixing penalties for 
violations. 

S. 3220—H. R. 12032: Authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to make investiga- 
tions through the Bureau of Mines of lignite 
coals and peat, and to determine their prac- 
ticability as fuel and in producing commercial 
products. 


H. R. 12705—Green: Providing for an ex- 
cise tax of 5 per cent upon the price of all 
production from mines, mills, factories, etc... 
employing children between the ages of 14 and 
10 more than eight hours in any day or more 
than six days in one week. 

H. J. Res. 315—Watson: Proposing the 
following amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States: “The Congress shall have 
power by appropriate legislation to regulate 
the wages of laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed in any occupation or industry of the 
United States; to regulate the amount of fees 
to be charged and paid for professional serv- 
ices; to regulate the hours of labor in indus- 
tries and occupations in the United States, 
the Territories, and insular possessions thereof 
and the District of Columbia; and to regulate 
the prices of all commodities produced in or 
offered for sale or consumption within the 
United States, the Territories and the Insular 
Possessions thereof and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD TAKES 
CONTROL OF SULPHUR SUPPLY 


The War Industries Board has passed a 
resolution, approved by the President, taking 
over control of the production and distribution 
of sulphur materials. This was made neces- 
sary by the increased demand from the Gov- 
ernment for sulphur in the manufacture of 
explosives and for other purposes and by the 
increasing burdens on the rail and water 
systems in the transportation of materials. 

William G. Woolfolk, chief of the section 
in charge of sulphur and pyrites, has been 
named to act for the War Industries Board 
in controlling the production and distribution 
of sulphur materials, availing himself of such 
voluntary assistance as he may see fit of indi- 
viduals or committees representing the pro- 
ducers and users of such materials. 


MAGNESITE IMPORTS NOW 
ALLOWED ON BACKHAUL 


The War Trade Board, by a new ruling, 
has amended the restriction upon the im- 
portation of magnesite to permit its im- 
portation, under the backhaul proviso, per- 
mitting the importation of magnesite when 
shipped as return cargo from Europe and 
the Mediterranean Coast of Africa, and 
when shipped from convenient ports where 
loading can be done without delay- 


| | 
| 
| 
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Priority for Mine Supplies 


The United States Fuel Administration 
announces the appointment of Roy A. 
Rainey of New York and David D. Bush 
of Chicago to the Production Bureau to 
take charge of priorities in mine supplies. 
They will work in conjunction with the 
War Industries Board to see that the pro- 
duction of coal is not hampered or 
lessened by reason of needed material or 
equipment. 


The Dorr Company announces a change, 
effective August 1, in the address of its New 
York office to 101 Park Avenue, where much 
needed additional space has been secured to 
care for the continued expansion of its 
business. 


The Bureau of Oil Conservation, Oil Divi- 
sion, U. S. Fuel Administration, is desirous of 
securing a combustion engineer for each of 
the following districts, who will act as an in- 
spector, visiting all plants within his district 
using fuel oil and natural gas: Boston, Prov- 
idence, New York City, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Tulsa, New Orleans and San Francisco. 

It is desirable to have these men act as vol- 
unteers where possible, but the Administration 
is prepared to pay a reasonable compensation 
for men who cannot afford to give their serv- 
ices to the Government. Only men who have 
had experience in fuel oil and natural gas com- 
bustion would be of value. 


PERSONALS 


Carroll Miller, formerly general manager 
of the Western United Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, of Aurora, IIL, has resigned his position 
and has gone to Pitsburgh, Pa., where he will 
be permanently located. 

O. F. Brinton, of Oklahoma, was in New 
York and Washington during the month. 

T. L. Lewis, of West Virginia, was several 
davs in the capital the latter part of July. 

Temple Chapman stopped at the Washington 
office of the American Mining Congress, en 
route to his home in Missouri. 

B. H. Dunshee has left Montana, where he 
has been connected with the Anaconda Copper 
Company for many years, and will hereafter 
reside in California. 

Mr. A. Niedermeyer, for many years con- 
nected with the Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corporation, most recently as works 
manager of the Snow-Holly Works of that 
corporation, at Buffalo, N. Y., resigned on May 
31 to devote his entire time to enterprises of 
his own. 
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Common Abuses 
Don’t Faze It! 


If there is any piece of rubber goods that is 
likely to get rougher usage than Mining Air 
Hose, we don’t know what it is. 


Therefore, we build Goodrich Special Min- 
ing Air Hose up to a standard of efficiency 
which we believe is the high water mark 
of hose construction. 


To make a long story short, it takes unusu- 
ally bad treatment to hurt it much. 


Common abuses don’t faze it at all. 


THE B.F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires— 
**Best in the Long Run’’ 


The City of Goodrich—Akron, Ohio 


IL War Savings Stamps.on Sale at all Goodrich Branches 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


AGITATORS 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

AMALGAMATORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

ASSAYERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

BALANCES 

Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 

BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


BELTING SUPPLIES 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 
BINS (Coke and Coal) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
BITS (Machine-Steel) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
BIT SHARPENERS 


American Tempering Co., Spring- 
field, Ill. 
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INDEX 
BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
el. 


BLOWERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump) 

Cleveland Belting & Mach. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Randle Machine Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


BOLTS (Expansion) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRATTICE CLOTH 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Goodin, Reid & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Aa. 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
Pa. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 


Street, New York City 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
a. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 


Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


CAGES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Holmes & Bros., Robt., Inc., 
Danville, Ill. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAR DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg.. Chicago. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus. Ohio 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 


Rates Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, III. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New York City 

E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City 

Richards, W. J., Denver, Colo. 
festern Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Electrical Rail way Equipment Co. 
Cincinnati,Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
—— Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 
a. 
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The Jackson Electric Drill 


For Drilling Hanger Holes 


Thoroughly Dependable and Protitable. 
Drill turns 200 revolutions per minute. 
Hammer strikes 3,600 blows per minute. 


The most dependable one man electric rock drill on the market— 


with minimum labor and transportation costs. 


An average of 15 


holes per hour is made by users of this drill. 
For further information and details address — 


Union Electric Company 


Electrical Headquarters 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——-Composite——-Wood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue ‘‘M”’ upon request 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., 
San Francisco, Cal, 
Gentlemen: 

Send me a Ce of your 
Mining Tank Cotaleg and 
oblige, 
Title 
City 
County 
State 


8-1918 
AMCJ 


Catalog Is Ready for You! 


All we need is your name 
on our mailing-list to send 
you a copy. 

The many uses, forms 
and construction of Wood- 
stave Tanks is fully de- 
scribed. Beside this, other 
cyanide plant « equipment 
used in late processes of 
high-grade metal extrac 
tion is fully covered. 


Mail the Coupen 


& PIPE CO” 


THE STANDARD SINCE 
336 MARKET ST. SAN shecnannes CAL. 
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COAL CRUSHERS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 

rp., 115 Broadway, New York 

City. 

COAL CUTTERS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 

Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Pa 

Ww illis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COAL MINING MA- 
CHINER Y 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COAL WASHING MA- 
CHINERY 

Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cyl- 
inder and Gauge) 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio 
Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


COILS (Choke) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 


& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
COMPANY STORES (Cou- 
pons ) 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee, Wis. 

CONCRETE MIXERS 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., 1631 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee, 18. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 

CONTROLLERS 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
rora, 


Au- 
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CONVEYORS, 
FLIGHT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


CHAIN 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CONVEYORS AND ELE- 


VATORS 

Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey’ Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

COPPER LEECHING 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

CORE DRILLING 

E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

COUPONS 

Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

COUPLINGS 

Nicholson, W. H., 
Barre, Pa. 

CRANES: 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CRUSHERS 


& Co., Wilkes- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis 
Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CRANES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CUTTER HEADS 


Frank Prox Co. Terre Haute, Ind. 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
CYANIDING 
DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfe. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


DRAG LINES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


DRILLS, CORE 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


_Street, Columbus. Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio, 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn 


DRILLS, ROCK 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Pneume lectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. 

Union Elec stric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUMP CARS 


—— Mfg. & Mine Supply 
» Connellsville, Pa. 


DUMPS (Rotary) 
Wood Equipment Co., 
DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


Chicago, Il 
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Established 1882 


WEIR FROG COMPANY 


TRACK WORK FOR MINES 
COMPLETE TURNOUTS 
FOR SIDE TRACKS, ROOMS, TRAM ROADS AND TIPPLES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS, DURABLE WORK 
Reasonable Prices 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MEDART 
SHEAVES 


BICYCLE TYPE) 


For withstanding shock and 
tremendous stress in heavy 
hoisting, the safety and 
durability of Medart Bi- 
cycle Type Sheaves can- 
not be surpassed. They 
are in use in the world’s 
largest mines. 

Just a Few of the Satis- 
isfied Users 
American Zine Co. of Tenn. 

St. Joseph Lead Co. 
Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co 


ON TIMBER IN ROOF 
O-B UNIVERSAL HANGERS 


O-B Trolley Hangers 


Fit Every Mine 


Arminus Chemical Co. 

Cambridge Collieries Co. 

Penn Mining Co. 

Federal Lead Co. 

™ Standard Oil Co. 

St. Louis Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. 

Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co., Ltd. 

Magma Copper Co. 

Taylor Mining Co. 

Why Not Follow Their 
Lead and Be Sure? 
We build Hoisting Sheaves 
for any duty; solid or split 
construction; cast iron or 
semi-steel; turned or rub- 
ber and wood-lined groove; 
all sizes up to 15 ft. diame- 
ter; and can furnish Turned 
Steel Shafts (our own man- 
ufacture) up to 6 in. diameter, or can supply Hammered Shafts 
above 6 in. diameter; also can supply Heavy Bearings, Base 

Plates. etc. Medart Patent Pulley Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
THE OHIO BRASS co MANSFIELD, OHIO Manufacturers for 39 years of complete. Power Transmission 
A Equipment. Engineering Sales Offices: Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Branch House and Office: Cincinnati. 


Each new O-B Hanger has been 
brought out to fill a specific néed. 
There is a type for every class 
of service. 


See catalog No. 16 and Supple- 
ment No. 1. 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


to 
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ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
Cont Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place und Halsted Street, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 


& Cambria St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


ELIMINATORS 


Nicholson, W. H. & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Cleveland Belting & Mach. Co., 
The, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 

‘a. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 


ENGINES (HOISTING AND 
HAULING) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 

a. 


ENGINES, OIL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 


a. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 


N. Y. 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnau, Uhio 


ENGINEERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 
Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 


Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Longyear, E. J., & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington. Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 
I 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
el. 


FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. ¥. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


FEEDERS, ORE 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


FILTERS 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake, Utah. 


FITTINGS (Ground) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
GEARS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio 
GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GREASES 


Ohio Grease 


Co., Loudenville, 
Ohio 


GUIDES 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


HANGERS (Insulated 
Trolley) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HAULING ROPES 
Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. ¥. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HITCHINGS 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 

‘a. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 


— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


HOISTS, STEAM 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Holmes, Robt., & Bros., Inc., 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
‘o., Connesville, Pa. 
Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


| 

| 
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Perforated Mine 
Screens 


We bring you 15 years experience 
in the manufacture of Screens for all 
mining purposes, in Steel, Copper, 
Acid-Resisting Manganese Bronze, 
Zinc, etc. Also Perforated Elevator 
Buckets, Simplex Rivetless Chain and 
Improved Coal Preparing Machinery. 

Our Screens are reputed for Dur- 
ability and Accuracy to Mesh. Write 
today for Descriptive Catalog. 


CROSS ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 
SHOPS AND FOUNDRY 
Carbondale Pennsylvania 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 
Guides, etc. 
For all makes of 


Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
operated doors are dangerous and in- 
efficient. 

Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 

Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 


Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


“Golden Glow” Tleadlights 


“Golden Glow” He pt are especially built 
for practical mine serv “he reflectors are 


made from a special gre ish glass, accurately 
ground and polished t true parabolic shape. 
Being of glass they are absolut ely permanent 
—they will never tarn The re flect wr and 
socket are flexib'y susper nck lint : to pre 
vent vibration from breal ip filan ent 
Everything about the Glow” is foreverv- 
day mine use. IIlustrat ws standard type 


ML-96 equipped with a 9- ch * ‘Golden Glow” 
Reflector. Write for catalog. 


Exectric Service Suppuies Ca 


Railway Material and Electrical Supplies 
oe - = 17 and Cambria Streets 
NEW YORK - - - = =- - 50 Church Stree, 


CHICAGO - - - = = Monadnock Building 
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AUTOMATIC MINE DOOR 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


HOSE, AIR 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


HOSE (Rubber) 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 
INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- 


ING 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 


INSULATING 
ELECTRIC 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio 
INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

INSULATED WIRE and 
CABLE 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chic- 
ago, Ill. 


Roebling Sons, John A., 
phia, Pa 


JACKS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

jIGS 

G. H. Elmore, 312 Parkway Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


KITS (Roadmen’s) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 


MATERIAL, 


Philadel- 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
General Electric Co., Se henectady, 
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LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


Leetonia Tool Co., (Carbide), Lee- 


tonia, Ohio 
LAMPS, SAFETY 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
LEATHER BELTING 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOADING BOOMS 


Mfg. & Mine Supply 
, Connellsville, Pa. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 
N. Y 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., ¢ 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
RAIL 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


» RACK 


Mae hine ery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTER Y 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago. Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LUBRICATORS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, 
Ohio 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Randle Machine Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


MATS AND MATTING 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.. Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


MINING DRILL STEEL 


low and solid) 


(Hol- 


International High Speed Steel Co. 
99 Nassau Street, New York C ity” 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MINING MACHINES, 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


MINING MACHINES 
tric) 


(Elec- 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Machinery, Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadwa,,N. Y., N. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

MINE SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

MINE TIMBER 

Timber Co., St. Louis, 


Jo. 
Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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There’s an ALDRICH PUMP 


Triplex or Quintuplex 
For Almost Every 
Pumping Requirement 


Send Your Specifications 
to 


The Aldrich PumpCo. 


Allentown, Pa., U.S.A. 


CHARLES A. CLARK 


JOHN FUHRER 


Secrelary-Treasurer 


EGYPTIAN 
TIMBER CO. 


414 Rialto Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Everything in the Way of 
TIMBER FOR MINES 


B. K. LEACH 
President Vice-President 


Coupon Books 


for 


Mine Commiissaries 


ric 
ot 


¢ 
Le 


The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
a quarter century. 


For Prices, Samples and 
Catalogues, Write 


Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis Indiana, U.S.A. 


S 


Large Steel Grease Gun F'ree 


with every order for two barrels of 


OHIO MINE CAR GREASE 


And this grease is far better and more economical than any lubricant you 
have ever used in your cars. Try it—We’ll send you a working sample free. 


The Ohio Grease Co., 


Box 1015, 


Loudonville, Ohio 
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MINING EQUIPMENT 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Wood Equipment Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


MINING MACHINE ROPE 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 


Kenosha, Wis. 


MOTORS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 


ORE, BUYERS AND SEL- 
LERS OF 


IHinois Zinc Co., Peru, Tl. 

Irvington Smelting and Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps, Dodge Corporation, New 
York City 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind, 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake, Utah 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Ine., 47 
Street, New York 

Worthington Pump & anne 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PERFORATED METALS 
as Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Fulton 


Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
‘a. 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES 
— E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 


Jhio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PIPE, CAST IRON 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
, Connellsville, Pa. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cincinnati, Ohio 
Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PRECIPITATING DEVICES 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Longyear Company, E. J., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machine y 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Randie Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cincinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
115 Broadway, New York 

ity 


PUMPS, MILL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Aldrich Pump Co.. Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


a. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
. Cleveland, Ohio 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 


4 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown. Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsvflle, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown. Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
ne 115 Broadway, New York, 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
> 115 Broadway, New York 

ity 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
as 115 Broadway, New York, 


RAILS 
Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 


ville, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, I. 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


RAIL BONDS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


¥. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Survice Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RESPIRATORS 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCK CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
a , 115 Broadway, New York, 


ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Roebling Sons., John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, etc.) 
H. Channon Co., Chicago. Ill. 


> 
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LEDOUX & COMPANY, 


Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in ali transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDREss: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“C Q” Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 


and Development 
of 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers’ and lithographers’ plates. Paper and 
card makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 


Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICL!—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange. 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


AINSWORTH 


PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEER- 
ING INSTRUMENTS Are Standard for 
Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish. 

Send for Catalog of Balances. Also Catalog 
of Surveying Instruments and Bulletin of the 
Brunton Patent Pocket Transit. 


WM. AINSWORTH & SONS 
Denver, Colorado, U. S. A. 
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SAFETY APPLIANCES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Koering. Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 
Street, New York City 


SANDERS (Pneumatic 
Vacuum) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts. , Philadelphia, Pa. 

SCALES 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 
SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis 
ao Perforating Co., Chicago, 
il 


Ham- 


Fulton 


Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
a. 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 


ville, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Lubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
SCREENS, REVOLVING 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 


boro, 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 

a 115 Broadway, New York, 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. 
SHAKER PLATES 
Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Co., Achiand; Pn. 
SHEAVES (Hoisting) 


Medart Patent Pulley Co., St. 
Louis, Mo 


SHOVELS 
Wyoming Shovel Co., Wyoming, Pa. 
SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIGNAL SETS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SMELTERS 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Hl. 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
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SKIPS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SPELTER 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 
SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio —_ Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STEAM SHOVELS 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


STEEL (Mining) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street. New York 


STEEL (Rock Drill) 


High Speed Steel Co., 
‘assau Street, New York 


STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io 


STORAGE BATTERIES 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


STORES (company coupons) 
Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


Cont Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHBOARDS, 
PHONE 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SWITCHES (Points, Latches 
and Throws) 


TELE- 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIL. 

SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
thio 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, ete.) 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


TELEPHONE, MINE 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

TIMBER (Mine) 

| Timber Co., St. Louis, 

Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 

Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Worthington a & Machiner y 
115 Broadway, New York, 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC. 


Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
West Virginia. Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRANSFORMERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


TRAPS 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., 


Barre, Pa. 


TROLLEY 
Clamps) 


Wilkes- 


(Hangers and 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY, MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TRUCKS 


Flectric Service Supplies Co., 17th 


& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Headquarters for Strictly First- 
Class Hoisting Engines, Boilers, 
Engines, Heaters, Pumps, Elec- 
trical Machinery, lronworking 
Machinery. We Buy or Sell. 


THE CLEVELAND BELTING AND 
MACHINERY CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ENGINEERING APPLIANCES 


ARE PRIME WAR ESSENTIALS 


Stocks of distributors and facilities of manufacturers must be ad- 
justed to care for essential need 

Lunkenheimer patrons are earnestly requested to assist in the 
common cause by conh their War Period specihcations to 
essential plants, craft, veb , 


DENVER QUARTZ MILLS 


AND DENVER STEEL CRUSHERS 


have that kind of reliability that constantly 
and continuously keeps on being reliable. 


The Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
216-17 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 


Mills and General 
ces 


Huntington, 
W. Va. 


Han d-Operated Coal and Rock 
Drills. Miners’ Supplies 


Acomplete line of small tools 
for use in and around the 
mine. Write for our catalog; 
it will interest you. 


The Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio, U.S. A. 


RAILS 


500 tons new first quality 60 Ib. rails 
200 tons new first quality 56 lb. rails 
150 tons new first quality 50 Ib. rails 
1000 tons 75 Ib. relaying rails 
Also a complete line of new frogs, switches, 
bolts, spikes, etc. 


Granville Supply Co. 
915 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Laubenstein 
Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of 


PERFORATED 
METAL PLATES 


ASHLAND PENNA. 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 
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The Indiana Laboratories Co. 


Incorporated 


Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 


Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. 


LEASE write us for blue print and specifica- 

tions for Double Forges to heat mining ma- 

chine bits. Your interest in practical methods of 
heating and making bits is earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN TEMPERING CO. 
Springfield, Illinois, U.S. A. 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon Hi. Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 


HOFFMAN BROS., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands 
Up-to-date Equipments Expert Drill Runners 
Inquiries Solicited 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, 


Penna. 


SULPHURIC ACID CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 
Manufactured by 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 


RICHARDS, J. W. 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
1118 Nineteenth St., Denver 
Ore Shippers’ Agent. Write for terms. 
Representatives at all Colorado smelters. 


Cable Address Usual Codes 


**Macepayne” Pittsburgh, Pa. 
HENRY MACE PAYNE 
Consulting Mining Engineer 


1203 Chamber of Commerce Building 
PITTSBURGH 


RUHL & STEWART 
Mining Engineers 


JOPLIN MISSOURI 


SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILL CO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 


12 lb. to 40 lb., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


WILLIS E. HOLLOWAY CoO. 
Engineers and Contractors 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 
Tripple Equipment, Picking Tables, De- 
signers of Plants, Conveyors and Ele- 

vators, Coal Handling Mashinery. 


B. N.C. Stott 
Marioneaux, Stott & Beck 


Attorneys and Counselors 
Salt Lake City 


T. Marioneaux C. M. Beck 


L. D. Bell Phone, Cable ‘‘Rolyat,” 
1201 Grant W. U. Code 
SAM’L A. TAYLOR, C, E. 

M. Am. Soc.C.E. M. Am. Inst. M. E. 
Consulting, Civil and Mining Engineer 
506-509 Second National Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
Assayers and Chemists 


Assays, Analysis and Tests, Independent Control 
or 


Herbert Goodall Archie J. Goodall 
GOODALL BROS., and Metallurgists 
Smeiter Shipments Checked Controis a Specialty 


38 South Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA 
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Chicago Perforating Co. 
2443 West 24th ad 


Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TUBES 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


TURBINES, STEAM 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


VALVES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lunkenheimer Co., 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 


The, Cincin- 


WAGON LOADERS 

Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

WEIGHERS 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Ledoux & Co.,Inc., New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 

WEIGHTS 

Ainsworth, Wm. &. Son, Denver, 
Solo. 


WIRE & CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
Roebling’s Sons, The John A. Co., 
Phila., Pa. 


WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ZINC BOXES 


Koering Cyaniding Process 


Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


ZINC 
Strips 


Rolled Sheets and 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Tl. 


At Your Service 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the govern- 
ment departments, the American Mining Congress 
will be glad to serve its active members without 
charge, in any way consistent with its purposes, 
either in obtaining information, securing public 
documents, in advising as to the progress of legis- 
lation or in the consideration of complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organization 


of service. Write us how we may serve you. 


The American Mining Congress 


Munsey Bldg. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Have You Met This Kaiserite? 
NAIL LIES I LIKE 1 THESE ! 


THAT Red Cross supplies are being sold to shopkeepers by dishonest Red Cross officials. 
THAT the Masonic orders have protested against allowing the Knights of Columbus to 
build recreation huts for soldiers. 
THAT interned German prisoners are being fed five meals a day. 
THAT this is ‘‘a rich man’s war’ or ‘‘a business man’s war. 
le THAT farmers are profiteering. 
| THAT nine American warships were sunk 


in a disastrous engagement in the North Sea. 


oU FIND HIM in hotel lobbies, smoking compartments, clubs, 

thinks it’s clever to repeat “inside facts’’ about the war. He 

dangerous type. He repeats all the rumors, criticisms and 
part in the war. He 


offices and even in homes. He 
is a scandal-monger of the most 
lies he hears about our country’s 
gives you names, places, dates Hie is very plausible. 
But if you pin him down, if you ask him what he really knows at first-hand, he becomes 
vague, non-committal, slippery. He trices to fe you th ink that the Government can fool you, if 
you are willing to let it- —but it can’t fi wl hi ) e's too smart. 

People like that are hurting y ca every day. They are playing the Kaiser’s game. 
They are fighting against this country. They are making it harder to win the war. 

Through their vanity or curiosity or treason they are helping German propagandists to sow 
the seeds of discontent. 

for every lie that has been traced orig tin ated with a German spy. Don’t forget that. 

There was the one about the President’s Secretary. It was said, and said again, and spread 
broadcast that Mr. Tumulty was convicted of treason and shot at Fort Leavenworth, That lie was 
easily scotched by a public statement from Mr, Tumulty himself. 

But other lies are more insidious—harder to down. In another paragraph some of them are 
told. But they are only a few of many. 

They are taken from a publication, issued by the Committee on Public Information 


ealled: 


“The Kaiserite in America’ — 101 German Lies 


This little book describes the methods of Germans here and quotes 101 lies that have been 
nailed by a newspaper which took the trouble to run them down. It will be sent to you upon 


cequest, 
Get the Facts from Washington ! 


Get in the fight to stamp “ this malicious pinata: As you travel about the country or even 
in your social life at home, in down these lies Call the bluff of any one who says he has 
“inside informatic n.”’ Tell him that it’s his patriotic duty to help you find the source of what 
he's saying 

_ If you find a disloyal person in your search, give his name to the Department of Justice in 
Washington and tell them where to find him It is your plain and solemn duty to fight the enemy 


at home by stamping out these lies. Where shall we send your copy of this book? It’s free! 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 
8 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Contributed through 
Division of Advertis- 


° Gov't Comm 
on Public Informa 
tion 


This Space Contributed for the Winning of the War by 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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EQUIPMENT 


USED AND REBUILT 


Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, 
Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 
Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam 
Shovels, Rails, (all weights) and 
Locomotives. 


MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & SALES CO. 
Successors to GEO. C. MARSH & CO. 


707 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C.C.&St.L.R.R. - 


PIG LEAD 


Convert your fine silt or slack 
into Briquettes by our 


DUTCH PROCESS 
It's a simple and efficient method 
Write for Bulletins, Series A 


THE GENERAL BRIQUETTING CO. 
25 Broad Street New York 


PRESERVE 
4 imber and 
Structures 
by our TIME-TESTED METHODS 
Write for Bulletin No. 12 
*“*Mine Timbers’ 

Photos are Same wood, Same exposure 
MONONGAHELA WOOD 
PRESERVING CO. 

TREATED Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNTREATED 


JIGS 


FORALL PURPOSES TO 
WHICH THE JIGGING ART 
CAN BE APPLIED 


The largest capacity and heaviest 
jigging machines made in the world 
—and entirely automatic in the 
removal of concentrates. 


Will successfully handle ores up 
to 244” round hole. 


ROUGHING JIGS 


ELMORE 


Engineer 


Philadelphia 


G. H. 


lines, use 


‘*Elreco’’ 


“Sure Grip’ Clamp 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 


line material. 


Catalog on request 
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Combination Mine Hanger 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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What would be your plan— 


If you had $5,000,000.00 to spend for the better- 
ment of your Industry? 


Would you spend it all on the branch you are 
especially interested in, or would you climb up 
on the Mountain-top and get the “top” view of 
the mining situation, and distribute your millions 
according to the needs of your Industry? 


Do you know whether the Departments at Wash- 
ington are getting the ‘‘valley’’ or the ‘‘top”’ view 
of the mining situation? 


Are you interested in knowing that Congress is 
compelled to see that view by persistent presen- 
tation of those who command their ear? 


? 


The Mining Congress Journal will tell 
you this and much more of interest. 
Subscribe today. Price $2.00. 


Publication office, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demon 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of preduction, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


trate that 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $...................- membership fee and dues for the year 
1917 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mintnc Concress JouRNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 
Active ( 15.00 10.00) “ 25.00 
Life ™ - - - - - 100.00 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1918 


OFFICERS 
WALTER Dovuc tas, President 
Harry L. Day, Vice-Pres 
M.S. KEMMERER, Second 


ce-President 
Third Vice-Presiden 


Secret 


GeorGeE H. Crossy, it 
J. F. CALLBREATH, 


Joun T. Burns, Western Secretary 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


CARL SCHOLZ 


arv 


CHARLES M. MODERWELL 
WALTER DOUGLAS 


DIRECTORS 


M.S. Kemmerer, New York 
IRVING T. Snyper, Denver, Colorado 

J. RicHarps, Pottsville, Pa 
ian s E. TALMADGE, Salt Lake City, Utah 
CHARLES M. MODERWELL, Chicago, II. 
GeEorGE H. Crossy, Duluth, Minn. 
SAMUEL A. TayYLor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


L. A. FRIEDMAN, Lovelock, Nevada ; 
CaRL Scuorz, Chicago, IIl. 


Harry L. Day, Wallace, Idaho 
Cuar.es S. Kertn, Kansas City, Mo. 
WALTER Dovwuctas, New York 

JouHN BARNESON, San Francisco, Cal. 


COMMITTEES, 1918 ) 
STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS CONFERENCE WITH FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION G 
Charles F. DeBardeleben . Birmingham CHARLES M. MODERWELL, Chicago, IIl., Chairman ‘ 
. A. . Fairbanks Terre Haute, Ind. 
+ Hodg — Bisbee M.S. Kemmerer..................New York City 
Woodson.. - Huntington Kansas City, Mo. 
Rite rt Burch... Francisco . New York City 
. Bulkeley Wells. . Telluride George M. Jones aces Huntington, W. Va. 
..James F. McCarthy Wallace _ 
.- Morton L. Gould. Indianapolis STANDARDIZATION OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
J. z Chicago 
tl A. ree Dumont In Coal Mines 
Joseph Fle -tche . Frontenac Geo. R. Woop, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman 
‘rank D. Ra . .Earlington G. T. Watson Fairmont, W. Va 
» S. Grierson. — Windber, Pa. 
Duluth In Metal Mines 
H.S. Sanps, Denver, Colo., Chairman 
x 
*H: MINERAL STATISTICS 
J. Otto RvuUL, Joplin, Mo., Chairman 
= J. C. Dick : Salt Lake City, Utah 4 
FORESTRY RELATIONS 
CaRNey Hartey, Denver, Colo., Chairman 
MINE TAXATION 
EVISION OF MINERAL LAND LAWS In Metal Mine 
iglas, Chairman....... New York City 
_E. B. Kirsy, St. I Mo., Ch airman San Francisco, Cal. 
Ge E. ¢ De ver, Cole ryle. arson City, Nev. 
Th s T. Rea New York (¢ tt mpson.... Miami, Okla. 
WwW Salt Lake City, Utah 
ALASKAN 
Fal oe MINING INVESTMENTS 
Hesse yer A. G. MACKENZIE, Salt Lake City, Utah, Chairman 
William Mal Salt Lake City, Utah 
ORKMEN S COMPENSATION UNIFORM MINE REPORTS AND ACCOUNTING 
T. L. Lewis, Charl , W. Va., Chairman SAMUEL A. TayLor, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman 
A.M. Ogk Terre Haute, | J. C. McKinley Wheeling, W. Va. 


COMMITTEES 


ON ST ATE LEGISLATION 


ABAM. 4A ARIZONA 
fin, ¢ rmar Bir gham, Ala L. S. Cat Ray, Ariz 
Marvel, Ala J. P. Hod Bisbee, Ariz. 
Birmingham, Ala Normar Clifton, Ariz 
ALASK CALIFORNIA 
aska Lionel T Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ala ka Charles I Berkeley, Cal. 
Alaska Ct Apt] Los Ange les, Cal. 
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Harry H. Cot 

B. F. Roder 

Morris Bush| 

William Mal 

Charles A.S 

W. T. Burns 
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H. L. Tucker, Cha 


ider BI 
F. V. Ruckn 


E. 


Riadolp Ericson 


Charles W. 
E. J. Maney 


Clement K. Quinn 


W. L. Schn 
Thos. M. 


y, Chairman 


r 


Lawrence, 


otts, Chairman 


COLORADO 


IDAHO 


. Moscow, 


Denver, 
Leadville, Colo. 
Denver, Colo. 


Wallace, Idaho 
Idaho 
Mackey, Idaho 


. Frontenac, Kans. 


. . Pitts Kans. 
. Pittsburgh, Kans. 


man 


MICHIGAN 


Carairman...... 


MINNESOTA 


ntral City, Ky. 
askett, Ky. 
Provid ence, Ky. 


Palatka, Mich 
Iron River, Mich. 
Iron River, Mich. 


. Deerwood, Minn. 


. Duluth, Minn. 


MISSOURI 


k, Chairman 
Jenkins. 
W. D. Hoag.... 


Duluth, Minn. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Joplin, Mo. 


MONTANA 


John Gillie, Chairman 


C. W. Goodale 
Dr. T. A. Greg 


Butte, Mon 


. Butte, Mont. 
. Butte, Mont. 


NEVADA 


M. Rives, Chairman... 


. Lakemar 
A. Codd... 
. H. O'Brien, ¢ 


Ge. ree H. Utter 


John Sully 


J. R. Finlay, C/ 
Edwin O. Holter 


Chas. H. S: 


W. E. Henk 
J.C. Ma 
J. B. MeCla 


Charles E. Kr 
J. Ross Clark 


Allard D'Heur. 


Welbor: 


5S. W. McCall 
N. Pri 
B Hi itt, 


Geo. H. Cushing 


H. C. Adams 


Reno, Nev. 


McGill, Nev. 
.. Reno, Nev. 


NEW MEXIC( 


lirman 


NEW YORK 


OKLAHOMA 


nairman... 


) 


Dawson, N. Mex. 


Silver City, N. Mex 
Santa Rita, N. Mex. 


.Okk thom: a City, 
ui, Okla. 
lester, Okla. 


Tals a, Okla. 


ALABAMA 


ARIZONA 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


. Bisbee, Ariz. 
.Clifton, Ariz. 
. Bisbee, Ariz. 


CALIFORNIA 


COLORADU 


Berkeley, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Denver, Colo. 


. Denver, Colo. 


GEORGIA 


sirman 


ILLINOIS 


Denver, Colo, 


Atlanta, Ga 
Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Chicago, Ill 
. Chicago, IIL. 
Chicago, II. 
Chicago, Ill. 


W Ci rv 
F 
B. 
H. N. Lawrie, ¢ rman 
M 
H. M 
PENNS 


D. C. Camrz 
Jesse W. 
H. B. Bonney 


L. B. McCormi 
C. E. Allen... 


A. G. Mackenzie.... 


Lee Long, Chairman 


M. M. Caldwell 
N. Harmon. . 


bell, Chairman 
Overton. 


E.c.S 
Matt I 
Brite 
WES1 
G. H. ¢ rma 
E. T. H 
John M. 
A. J. Dalt 
Daniel H ard 
H. O. Gra ( rm 
John M. W 
H. C. Ge 
J aly, rman 
Joh “Clack 
Cur 
A. Reed 


Phillip P: 
Hugh Shirk 

J. C. Ko 

Irvin E. Rockweil, ¢ 
Ra | Macbeth 
Eu R. Da 

C. W. Tayl ¢ rm 
J. A. Smith 

Clifford M.R 

oO Cc. 

Ja ‘ 

J. E. ‘ 
Francis J. Webb, ¢ 
W. W. Prindle.. 
W. G. Swart 


Alfred Pi illsbury... 
Geo. H. Warren. 


1, Ohio 

( Ohio 

( Ohio 
Ore 
( Ore 
( Ore 


Tenn. 
Tenn. 
a. Tenn. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Salt Lake C ity. Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
) 

R 

Se le, Wash 


[A 
Charleston, W. Va 
Wheel W. Va 
W. Va. 
W. Va 
Clark tg, W. Va. 
Wis. 
Wie 
K r Wyo 
Ch Wyo 


COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


id. 
id. 
id. 
M 
» Ky 
City, Ky. 
\ Ky 
M Mich 
R Mich. 
Mich 
NI ul 


James F. McCarth 
Jerome J. Da 
Ravenel Macbeth 
KANSAS 
Jos. Fletcher, Chairman 
Ira Clemens C. F. Huber, Chairman Vilkes-Barre, Pa. 
W J. Faux l Ilphia, Pa. 
C. McDowell Pa. 
VI 
Spoka Wash. 
| 
i — 
rma» New York City 
4 New York City 
New York City 
i 
4 
4 Dorset Carter, ¢ Ykla. 
x F. Robinsor ‘ 
}. G. Pu 
]. J. Shea 
L S Cate » 
Norman Carmi iel 
J. E. Curry... 
Irving T. Snyder 
L. L. Aitken... M 
rm 
MINN 
Carl Scholz, Chairman ; 
W.S. Bogle 
\ 
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If— 


You had but $100,000 in the bank, and your 
accountant advised you that your Excess Profits 
Tax would be $270,000.00, and you had exer- 
cised your credit at the bank to the limit in 
operating your properties, 


And 


you submitted your case to an attorney to find 
out if your accountant was correct, and learned 
that instead of having to pay the exorbitant sum 
of $270,000.00 you had only to pay $70,000.00 


How much would that information 
be worth to you? 


Your attorney would charge you a good round 
fee for the information, wouldn’t he? 


But 


If— 


you were amember of The American Mining 
Congress, you could have secured the same 
information for a very nominal sum. 

This is not a theoretical case. It is only one 
instance of many who have learned the value 
of cooperation. 


ig 

| 
| 

| | 
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‘‘Lafayette,We Are Here!” 


iar the entire text of one of the 
most stirring messages ever 


a delivered in the history of the 


Ki) world, has brought the question, 
**What did he mean?’ 
We Answer: 


Gen. John p3 Pershing meant, as surely as his 
message at the tomb of Lafayette will for- 
ever ring down the corridors of time, that 


WE ARE ON THE JOB 


following this allustrious 
example, the 


AMERICAN MINING (CONGRESS 


Repeats to 


THE MINING INDUSTRY OF THE COUNTRY 
That It, Too 


IS ON THE JOB 


TWELVE MONTHS IN EACH YEAR 


MAKE THIS YOUR MOTTO 


RESOLVED: THAT EACH DAY IN THE YEAR, WHEN DiFFICULTIES 
ARISE FROM WASHINGTON, AND THE BUSINESS SKY LOOKS 
DARK, THAT IMMEDIATELY I WILL GET IN TOUCH WITH THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
ADVISING OF THE SITUATION AND ASKING FOR AID. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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A Necessity in the Mine 


Type D-1200 Amp. Automatic Reclos- 
ing Breaker mounted on feeder panel 
with disconnecting switch. Size of panel 
—16” wide by 48” high. 


The Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker Co. 


The mine that uses electricity 
must have Sub-Stations, and 
every sub-station should have 
the Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker. 


They are an unfailing protection to gen- 
erator from overloads and short circuits— 
yet they never keep the current off an 
instant longer than necessary. 


Labor is high and hard to get, so if you 
want to operate your D. C. Sub-Stations 
economically, install this circuit breaker. 
No need to have a man idly sitting on a 
box, half asleep, to operate the old-style 
hand-actuated breaker. Put that man to 
work somewhere else—this circuit breaker is 
automatic. 


It is absolute in its operation—opens in 
case of overload or short circuit, remains 
open until short circuit has been removed, 
then closes automatically. Its operation is 
governed entirely by load conditions and it 
is more certain than any human operator 
possibly could be. 


We can also furnish them to open in cases 
of hot bearings, hot transformer, A. C volt- 
age failure or reverse current. 


Complete information giadly fur- 


nished. 


6th and Wesley Avenues, Columbus, Ohio 
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COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION (Continued) 


MISSOURI 
Victor Rakowsky, Chairman....... Joplin, Mo. 
D. D. Hoag. . Joplin, Mo. 
Otto Ruhl.. Jopiin, Mo. 
NEW MEXICO 

C. T. Brown, Chairman............ Locorro, N. Mex. 


NEW YORK 
J. Parke Channing, Chairman....... New York City 
F. McM. Stanton.................New York City 
Wm. Y. Westervelt. SOME 
OHIO 
B. Lee Hutchinson, Chairman....... Cincinnati, Ohio 
John M. W right Cincinnati, Ohio 
H. E. Willard. ce cas 
W. R. Cleveland, Ohio 
F. M. Kirk. oneal ...Cleveland, Ohio 
OKLAHOMA 
H. W. Adams, Chairman. ....-McAlester, Okla. 
J. G. Puterbat ugh McAlester, Okla. 
J. F. 
OREGON 
H. M. Parks, Chairman............ Corvallis, Ore. 


. Portland, Ore. 
. W. Schofield 


. .Sumpter, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANI 
H. H. Lineaweaver, Chairman 


° cDowell. 
F. M. Cin. 


C. T. Huber.. 
EN? 
J. H. Jones, Chairman 
John W. Fry. 


George Dern, Chairman. : Salt — City, Utah 
ka, 
5 Lake Cit ty, Utah 
‘ Salt Lake City, Utah 
WEST VIRGINI 
I. C. White, Chairman. { 
John A. Kelly...... 
Harry B. Clark 
John Laing. 


G. W. 
A. G. Mackenzie.. 


WISCONSIN 
John M. Whitehead, Chairman. 
Geo. S. Whyt te. 
I 


WYOMING 
Patrick Sullivan, Chairman. Ch ne, Wyo 
R. M. Bartholomew.... Cas 
John F. Leeper....... Cc Ww 


THE ONE INDISPENSABLE INDUSTRY: 
The Mining Industry 


THE ONE INDISPENSABLE ORGANIZATION: 
The American Mining Congress 


THE ONE INDISPUTABLE PROBLEM: 
The Winning of the War 


THE SOLUTION: 


Cooperation of every mining man in the United States to bring 
about conditions that will result in the highest development of the 
mining industry in that it may produce the things that are abso- 
lutely imperative to ‘‘Make the World Safe for Democracy.”’ 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. R. Wentz. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ttsburgh, Pa 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Colur 1, Tenn. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Janesville, Wis 
K sha, Wis. 
F 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


ANTHRACITE COAL 


Best Since 1820’’ 


437 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


4 
4 


Thorne, Neale & Company 


601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Temple Collievies— 

Hany Baty ANTHRACITE 

} Fort, L. V.; Mount | pm Pardee Bros. & Co. 
Lookout, L. v. or D. |  Lattimer-Lehigh 


L.& W.;Lackawanna, BITUMINOUS | 


D., L. & W. or Erie. 


| | 
Schuylkill Collieries— | | Bituminous—Sonman 
g Buck Run, P. & R.; Shaft, ““B” Vein; Son- 
” New Castle, P. R. R. man Slope, ‘‘E” Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—14-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk 
Cable Address: ‘‘THORNEALE” i 
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Efficiency of production is,assured by using Morse Silent Chain Drive 


MINE 


100 H. P. Drive to Centrifugal Pump 150 H. P. Drive to Mine Fan 


The more severe the duty the more need of “‘MORSE’’—the perfect dur- 
able positive transmission, with 99% efficiency 


Morse’ Drives have great mechanical strength, made of the best material available and with the perfection 
of modern cost manufacturing methods, assuring 100 % overloads 


LOSS OF SPEED WITH HIGHER PRODUCTION COSTS AND SHUT DOWNS ARE 
EXPENSIVE. FAULTY BELT TRANSMISSION IS A BIG COST ITEM 


The Miner’s The Mining 


Life Cost 
Depends Depends 
on the on the 


Power Drive Power Drive 


200 H. P. Drive to Compressor 


The Ideal Heavy Duty Drive Flexible as a Belt, Positive as Gears. Oil Baths Not Required or Desired 
We desire to be closer to your problems and offer the services of the keen-trained expert specialists 
of our Engineering Department to aid you. 

MORSE ENGINEERING SERVIC E—Our engineers, all skilled in the art of designing chain drives, are conveniently 
located in many of the larger cities, and will gladly call at your request and assist in solving any power transmission 

roblem without obligation. 

ve are always glad to furnish special information pertaining to our field, and welcome inquiries, whether the writer is in 
the market for chain drives or not. Feel free to write us at any time. 

The use of Morse chain drives demonstrates that the Engineers have carefully investigated 


MORSE CHAIN CO, Ithaca,N. Y. 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE Address Nearest Office ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
141 Milk St. Canada........ ...Jones & Glassco, Regis'’d 
or) Chicago, Ill... . Merchants L. & T. Bldg. Montreal, St. Nicholas Bldg 
hi SO Cleveland, Ohio...........Engineers’ Bldg. Toronto, Traders Bank Bldg. 
.) Detroit, Mich... .... 1003 Woodward Ave. Kansas City, Mo........ Long Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C......... 805 Ashboro St. Morse Engineering Co. 
50 Church St. Minneapolis, Minn......... Third St. 8. 
Ay Pittsburgh, Pa........ Westinghouse Bldg. Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal...... Monadnock Bldg. St. Louis, Mo...... .Chemical Bldg 


Atlanta, Ga.,......... Chandler Bldg., Morse Engineering Co. 


Licensees for Europe and the Eastern Hemisphere—The Westingh Brake Co., Ltd., London, N. 
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Jeffrey 8-foot Double Inlet Exhaust Fan installed at the Union Pacific Coal Co., Reliance, Wyo. 


Perfect Ventilation Is Paramount Today 


The value of an adequate supply of fresh air as an aid to coal and 
metal mining production cannot be over-estimated. Upon a vastly 
increased production depends the industrial efficiency of the nation— 
you cannot afford to waste the energy of your miners by permitting 
improper or inadequate air conditions. 


Jeffrey Stepped Multi-Bladed Mine Fans 


not only insure a maximum supply of air at all times, but a saving 
of 10 to 30 per cent in Power Bills over other types of fans. 


The Jeffrey Multi-Bladed Wheel 


receives and accelerates the air without 
shock and discharges it at low velocity by 
means of its stepped series of blades. The 
action is gradual—no sudden change in di- 
rection or speed—the result is a saving of 
10 to 30 per cént in power expense. 

Our engineers will gladly aid you in the selection of the 


proper size and ‘arrangement of ‘‘Jeffrey Fan’’ for your re- 
quirements. Write for ‘‘Mine Ventilation Catalog No.229-F 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
BRANCHES: 
New York Boston Charleston, W. Va. Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas C'eveland Birmingham Milwaukee Montreal 
Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 


(Leaders In Coal Mining Machinery Equipment) 
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